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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND ITS 
FUTURE 


By Proressor J. H. Morcan. 


RITING some four years ago—to be precise, 
W in the Westminster Gazette on December 2nd, 
1909, the day on which the House of Com- 
mons met to consider the unprecedented situation 
created by the rejection of the Finance Bill of 1909 by 
the House of Lords—I ventured to say that that bold 
anachronism had changed the face of English politics : 
“ Many things besides the veto of the House of Lords 
are likely to undergo a scrutiny, above all that strange 
feudal anomaly in the modern world by which a political 
right is assimilated to the law of incorporeal heredita- 
ments and a constitutional veto is parted in lots among 
the peers like so many ‘sporting rights.’’’ Perhaps 
it required no great perspicacity to say so much; I 
recall the sentence merely to show what a long way we 
have travelled, prepared, as apparently all of us now are 
(Unionist as well as Liberal), to put an end to that 
anomaly, however unprepared we may be as to what 
we are to substitute for it. If, however, it be true, as 
Burke says it is, that no time is so fit for changes in 
the English Constitution as a time of general confusion, 
“ when everything is already broken up,” then certainly 
we are happy in our opportunity. For nothing is so 
characteristic of both the historic parties—I do not 
presume to speak for the Labour Party—at the present 
moment as their readiness to contemplate a complete 
transformation of the Constitution, and each appears 
to be hustling the other in its eagerness to proclaim the 
necessity not only of “‘ Reform ”’ of the House of Lords, 
but of “ Devolution,” whatever that may mean. This 
makes the task of the critic none too easy, for all the 
landmarks are changed, and if peerages with a seat 
in Parliament are to go many things will go with them— 
among others, in all probability, the whole of that 
curious learning of “ privilege’’ which, unobtrusive 
though it is and little known outside the House of 


Commons (perhaps not very well known within it), 
is the real pressure-gauge of the legislative machine. 
When the temper of the one House to the other is high, 
it rises; when it is low, it sinks. He who really wants 
to understand how the two Houses have conducted 
themselves towards one another must have in _ his 
mind a complete chart of the readings of that pressure- 
gauge within the last seven years. He who has 
recorded those pressures for himself will know that 
during the last two years a Second Chamber, in the 
sense of any real meaning of the word, has not existed 
in this country. There has been, and still is, a state of 
war, and the House of Lords has been placed under 
martial law. The House of Lords is warned off the field 
of legislative revision by the vigilance of the Commons 
in “smelling out” money, as the Speaker once put it, 
in most of their lordships’ amendments (an easy thing 
to do when legislation nowadays spells money in nearly 
every clause) and raising the cry of “ Privilege.” With 
something very like despair of its co-operation, the 
Government have reduced Ministerial representation in 
the House of Lords to seven Departments out of 39— 
great Departments (Army, Navy, Board of Trade, 
Local Government Board, and so on) are represented 
by Lords-in-waiting and other Court domestics. The 
Lords have retaliated by repudiating all responsibility 
for legislation, with the result that the Parliament Act, 
which was intended to chastise the Lords with whips, 
has chastised the Commons with scorpions, and legisla- 
tion to-day has become the prerogative of the Cabinet. 

The rule that a Bill, to take advantage of the three 
sessions rule of the Parliament Act, must re-emerge 
each time from the House of Commons as “ the same 
Bill’ has stamped such measures with all the marks of 
plenary inspiration, and the “ suggestion ’’ stage has 
served only to emphasise this by introducing a new 
rule into procedure—that no private member can pro- 
pose amendments without the previous consent of the 
Cabinet. This is bad enough, but it is worse that, as 
the chances of life, as an insurance actuary would say, 
of a Bill under the Parliament Act depend on its being 
born in the first or second (at most the third) session of 
a Parliament, as many Bills as possible must be 
introduced in the first two or three years of a Govern- 
ment’s existence. Not only must they be introduced, 
but they must be passed if the advantage of the Parlia- 
ment Act is to be secured. The early sessions are thus, 
beyond all precedent, prolonged, while the debates them- 
selves are no less exceptionally shortened. To hold a 
Bill over from one session to the next is now not to be 
thought of; the Parliament Act has given a new lease 
of life to the absurd rule that a Bill expires with the 
session if it is not passed before the end of it. Upon 
the scamped work of these early sessions the Govern- 
ment dare not improve if it would: “ disinterested 


management,” for example, wore a plausible air in the 
Lords’ amendments to the Scottish Temperance Bill, 
and many members would have liked the Government, 
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on the second presentation of the Bill to the Commons, 
to adopt them as their own, but to do so would have 
been to risk the advantages of the Parliament Act by 
depriving the Bill of its “same” character, and the House, 
enmeshed in the web of its own devising, was com- 
manded to repeat the tedious lesson of the earlier session. 
I could multiply instances. It is enough to say that 
the Parliamentary session has been invested with an 
unnatural rigidity, Parliament itself has become an 
automatic machine grinding out legislation to pattern, 
and bound to go on to the full limit of its statutory term, 
while the Parliament Act, instead of serving the purposes 
of compromise, has been perverted to the uses of elec- 
tioneering. The Lords hold up legislation as long as 
they can, and whether they pass it sooner, as is the case 
of the Insurance Bill, or later, as is the case of the Home 
Rule Bill, they repudiate all responsibility for it. 
The policy of the Lords towards Liberal measures 
appears to be: Reject them if we czn, pass them if we 
must, but on no account amend them, for that would be 
to admit responsibility for them, and, which would be 
far worse, even to improve them. In either case 
debate is transferred from Parliament to the hustings 
and the Press, neither House deliberates, and both 
manceuvre for positions at the next election. 

I have gone into the operation of the Parliament 
Act in some detail because I believe it is only by a 
close analysis of the facts as they are, and not by any 
vagrant incursions into the Constitutions of foreign 
countries, that we are likely to find a way out of this 
confusion. When the late Professor Esmein, whose 
death all jurists have cause to deplore, said that almost 
all foreign countries had borrowed the institution of a 
Second Chamber from Great Britain, he was well 
within the mark, but they were able to borrow it in 
proportion as they were able to misunderstand it. Super- 
ficial resemblances of form often conceal profound 
differences of function, and the chief function of the 
Upper Houses in most foreign countries is to support 
the Ministry against the Lower one, or it may be to 
preserve the principle of equality of States in the one 
against the preponderance of numbers in the other. 
In no case does the Ministry occupy that intermediate 
position between the Commons and the electorate 
which is peculiar to our own country; it is either 
almost wholly independent of both Houses, as in the 
United States, and secure in its term of office, or wholly 
dependent on them, as in France, where Ministries 
come and go and both Houses run on to the full length 
of their statutory term. The Ministry administers, 
the Chambers legislate, and their Committees have an 
autonomous life of their own. This is putting things 
as tersely and therefore as broadly as possible. If one 
were to go a little deeper and enter into Parliamentary 
procedure we should find greater differences still. In 
France, for example, which Professor Dicey and, I 
believe, Lord Bryce regard as the nearest analogy we can 
find in our quest, a “ bill’’ does not mean, as it does 
here, the nursling of a_ session, whose putative 
father is, and must be, a member of the House of 
Commons; it means a Presidential decree, and _ it 
survives the death of the Ministry which begat it, the 
session which nursed it, and even the Parliament in 
which it was born. That alone will serve to show how 
different the law, the procedure, and the vocabu- 
lary of the two Constitutions are. 

Now, it would, of course, be possible to say that all 
this proves nothing except my timidity. Why not, 
someone may ask (I believe some Labour members 





have asked it), get rid of this superstitious regard for 
the sanctity of the Cabinet with its “ responsibility ” 
for legislation, which is apt to look so like the irre- 
sponsibility of Parliament, its prerogative of Dissolution, 
which is not less fatal to the independence of members 
than were the prerogatives of the Stuarts—why not, in 
short, conceive of the Cabinet as being, what Bagehot 
called it, and what it certainly never was, but what 
the French Cabinet as certainly is, a “ Committee of 
the House of Commons,” and substitute the prerogative 
of the Commons to dissolve the Cabinet for the preroga- 
tive to dissolve the House of Commons? Why not 
substitute the co-operation of free Committees of both 
Houses, as in America and in France, for that obstruction 
of the one by the other which ministers so industriously 
to Ministerial autocracy ? This is plausible, the more 
plausible as our doctrine of Ministerial responsibility 
is not so venerable as it looks. Till fifty years ago 
Ministers administered, but the House legislated. 
Cabinets dissolved, but Parliaments remained ; eighty 
years ago Ministers repudiated responsibility for the 
legislative works of each other ; two hundred years ago 
they voted against their own Bills ; down to the end of 
the eighteenth century it seemed indifferent to members 
if the whole Cabinet was in the Lords provided it had 
a single Ministerial spokesman in the Commons ; while 
as late as 1740 free conferences between the two Houses 
were part of their normal procedure. The House was 
its own master, and its Committees gave law to the 
Cabinet. |My answer, however, would be that all this 
is too late. Cabinet Government, as we know it, is 
the outcome of the party system which to-day means 
the caucus, and I doubt if any of the devices of political 
mechanics, such as Proportional Representation, will 
dislodge it from its supremacy. The tendency in 
politics, as in economics, is towards the concentration 
of power in a few hands. It is the same in America. 
Story and Hamilton’s confident predictions that a dis- 
persion of legislative power, frequency of elections, the 
substitution of indirect election for direct, would “ for 
ever prohibit any permanent combination for sinister 
purposes ’’ wear a curiously naive air in the light of 
M. Ostrogorski’s ruthless pathological studies of poli- 
tical organisation. A healthier cause is the necessity 
of strong administration in these days when the State 
intervenes in every direction, and when legislation must 
inevitably be controlled and guided by the Departments 
which have to administer it. 

We must, therefore, I think, accept the hegemony of 
the Cabinet. If we do, we have already set limits to 
our choice of alternatives. A strong Cabinet seems to 
be quite incompatible with the existence of two Houses 
with co-equal powers unless, indeed, that Cabinet is 
to have the power of dissolving not one House but 
both in case of disagreement. Such an experiment is, 
it is true, being tried in Australia, and the experiment 
is worth watching, but it must be remembered that the 
Commonwealth Cabinet is not responsible for the whole 
administration of the country ; it is a Federal Cabinet, 
and its responsibility is proportionately lighter. Such 
equality of power necessarily involves calling in some 
external arbiter to decide disputes, whether by way of 
Referendum or Dissolution. I have, as a Parliamentary 
candidate on two occasions, seen too much of elections 
in this country to have any great faith in their efficacy 
or authority as an arbitrator in a case stated for their 
opinion. It would take me too far afield to discuss 
these issues, although it must be admitted that the 
problem of a Second Chamber raises them and, indeed, 
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a host of others, for the problem embraces the whole 
field of the Constitution. It is perhaps enough to say 
that powers and composition are parts of one equation ; 
large powers in a Second Chamber involve direct repre- 
sentation, and direct representation involves large 
powers—the one is, as mathematicians would say, a 
“function ’’ of the other. But even supposing that a 
popularly elected Senate did not disturb the stability of 
the Cabinet and its responsibility to the House of 
Commons, there would remain the very practical 
difficulty of conducting elections on the large scale 
demanded by a small Senate—to be an effective instru- 
ment of deliberation it must needs be small—elected in 
large constituencies of one and a half millions of people.* 
Electioneering on such a scale would result in the very 
thing which presumably the advocates of this plan are 
anxious to avoid—indirect election, not the indirect 
election of a legally constituted college with public 
credentials, but the indirect election of a caucus which 
alone could command the attention of such a huge 
electorate. The door would be opened to big electoral 
syndicates, and at a time when the Press is becoming 
more and more concentrated in a few hands, when 
wealth was never more powerful or better organised, 
we should have a system of corruption which no Corrupt 
Practices Act could reach. Our Corrupt Practices Act 
is an application of the law of agency to candidates and 
their servants, comparatively easy in the case of small 
single-member constituencies, but in such an electoral 
system as that under discussion the candidate would 
himself be the agent of an undisclosed principal whom 
the law could never reach. 

Nomination I do not think worth discussing—there 
is no conceivable application of it which would not lend 
itself to abuse, and a nominee Chamber would be so 
weak as to be worthless. 

There remains indirect election : Some daring spirits 
have suggested indirect election by the House of Com- 
mons. But this would mean election by the Whips, 
and a Chamber so elected would be an even more docile 
instrument of party discipline and Ministerial autocracy 
than the Lower House itself. If it were elected all at 
once, it would be a mere duplication of the Lower House; 
if at intervals of three, four, or five years, its renewal 
would be the expiring effort of a moribund Parliament : 
it would be the child of senility. Such a House would 
have no individuality; it could command neither 
authority nor respect. 

It seems to me that we are forced to contemplate a 
system of indirect election by electoral colleges. The 
people of France have, after an exhaustive examination 
of every conceivable alternative, adopted this plan, and 
it has been remarkably successful. In France there is 
an electoral college consisting (to use equivalent English 
terms) of the county councillors, the district councillors, 
delegates of the parish councils, and the county or 
county borough members, who meet periodically to 
elect the Senators for the county. The method is, of 
course, open to the objection that it introduces political 
preoccupations into local authorities who are better 
occupied with municipal duties ; but that is an objection 
the strength of which varies directly with the frequency 
of the elections, the number of the vacancies, and the 
powers of the Senate you have to elect. If vour college 
has only to elect two Senators, and only one of them at 


* This is what would happen if, to take an im ginary but probable 
case, the Senate consists of 200 members clecied by constituencies 
returning six members each on a basis of Proportional Representation. 


a time, and if his duties when elected are those of 
revising legislation rather than of vetoing it, I doubt 
very much whether municipal elections are likely to be 
biassed by such a remote consideration as the fact that 
once in three, four, or five years the members of one 
council have to meet the members of others to elect a 
Senator. 

If we got a body elected in this way, we should, it 
seems to me, secure the kind of revising Chamber which, 
in view of the increasing volume of social legislation, 
we need more and more imperatively—a Chamber of 
men trained in the best school of political experience, 
men who know how legislation really operates, because 
they are accustomed to administer it. Year by year 
fresh duties are cast upon the local authorities by 
statutes of revolutionary character—the Insurance 
Act, the Old Age Pensions Act, the Small Holdings Act. 
They raise at every point grave and complex questions 
which are familiar only to those who are actually 
engaged in the work of administration. They are drawn 
in outline in the office of the Parliamentary draughts- 
man, and the real work of legislation is often left to be 
completed by the Department in the form of statutory 
rules and orders, over which the House of Commons 
has not the time and the House of Lords has not the will 
—sometimes it has not got the power—to exercise 
effective supervision. Such rules may regulate the 
hours of labour in trade, administer interrogatories 
to the owner of or agent of property under heavy 
penalties, schedule land for expropriation, determine 
the amount of compensation, override the judgment of 
a local authority as to the desirability of putting an Act 
in operation, repeal an Act of Parliament, and even 
tax the subject. They may, it is true, lie on the table 
of the House of Commons, but that check is almost 
wholly illusory. Not infrequently of late the Depart- 
ments have themselves been invested with judicial 
powers to determine the rights of the subject affected 
by legislation of which they are themselves the source. 
I believe that tendency is a thoroughly unhealthy one— 
it is giving us a bureaucracy and a system of adminis- 
trative law from which, until lately, we prided ourselves 
on being peculiarly free. I believe it accounts for much 
of the agitation against the Government and the disquiet- 
ing growth of passive resistance to the law, to which the 
reports of police-court proceedings afford almost daily 
testimony. I think it only fair to the House of Lords 
to say that, menaced though they have been by con- 
tinual assertions of “ privilege’’ on the part of the 
House of Commons, continual attempts to discover in 
the amendments of the Lords. violations, sometimes more 
imaginary than real, of the debatable monopoly of 
the Lower House over everything that raises directly 
or indirectly a question of money and to ery “ Hands 
off,” their lordships have again and again—in the Pensions 
Bill, the Development Bill, the Housing and Town 
Planning Bill and a score of others—striven to secure 
the audit of accounts, the contro] of Parliament over 
the new Departments, the protection of the subject 
against those Departments by the courts. These are 
the things which Ministerial members in the Commons 
often dare not attempt to do in the face of the Minister 
in charge of a Bill—urgent to get it through. These are 
the things which a House, constituted in the way I have 
suggested, would and should be free to do. 

In short, I want to see an Upper House which should 
stand in relation to the Lower House much as the 
Committee stage of a Bill stands to the Report stage in 
the House of Commons. Let the last word be with the 
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Commons by all means, but let us ensure that before 
that stage is reached there shall be a vigilant, searching, 
and independent criticism of the Bill. If you have that, 
I do not greatly fear leaving the House of Commons the 
ultimate master of the situation under the Parliament 
Act. Revolutionary legislation is only probable when 
legislation is hasty and party discipline is inexorable 
and final. In a country like ours an informed public 
is a powerful public, and can make its influence felt 
without the turbulent irrelevancies of an election or 
the plebiscitary passions of a Referendum. A Referen- 
dum is fatal to legislative deliberation; it demands 
sharp antitheses and an unequivocal “ Yes” or“ No,” if 
you can get it, which I doubt. A Minister in charge of 
a Bill can make concessions when he submits it to the 
House ; he dare not when he submits it to the country. 
His Yea must then be Yea and his Nay, Nay. But a 
House constituted as I have suggested—the “ intelligent 
companion ”’ (to quote an old saying used of a not 
dissimilar conflict between law and equity), “* instead of 
the arbitrary mistress,” of the Lower House—would be 
an immense source of usefulness in eliciting the real 
opinion of members in the Lower House, and in enabling 
it, by a power to demand as of right the submission 
of its amendments to the Commons, to discuss questions 
which they themselves were precluded by the exigencies 
of the Whips or the operations of the guillotine from 
raising themselves. With such a House _ one 
need not despair of restoring the old familiar and inti- 
mate procedure (now long disused) of joint free con- 
ferences between representatives of the two Houses, 
instead of the present purely Ministerial negotiations. 
It can be done, and is done, in private Bill procedure ; 
why could it not, under such circumstances, be extended 
to public Bills? It is a real defect in the Parliament 
Act that it contains no machinery, such as was originally 
proposed in the Campbell-Bannerman resolutions, for 
bringing the two Houses together long before the three 
sessions have run their fatal course. Joint session, as 
distinct from joint conference, I rule out, because such 
finality could only be accorded to the joint delibera- 
tions of the two Houses if they were both popularly 
elected on the same franchise. The results of such 
joint conferences would, of course, have to come before 
each House for ratification in the form of a Report 
stage. If no agreement were reached, the time-limit of 
the Parliament Act might then, and only then, be brought 
into operation. 

I am fain to admit that this solution is not free from 
objection—I doubt if any one is. The problems of 
politics are not the abstract problems of the physical 
sciences ; they have to be solved in a world that is full 
of “ friction.” If Government is, as Burke said it was, 
a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for human 
wants, then we must deal with these things not in the 
rarefied atmosphere of theory, but in the thick, cloudy 
world of practice and by an analysis of things as they 
are. Such an analysis I have attempted here. But 
I think an Upper Chamber of this kind may not lack the 
respect which Englishmen always pay to tradition ; 
it would restore to us the conception once appropriated 
to the Lower one, but no longer appropriate, of a House 
of Communities—of ‘‘ Communes ”’—and it may serve 
as a counterpoise to the purely numerical character of 
the Lower House, which would be equal to it in useful- 
ness and not inferior to it in dignity. But I do not 
presume to dogmatise ; the matter is eminently one for 
discussion, and in the words of Montesquieu, il s’agit 
de faire penser. 





THE SECOND CHAMBER IN 
AUSTRALIA 


By Proressor W. Harrison Moore. 
I.—Tue LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS OF THE STATEs. 


HE Second Chamber in Australia was fore- 
shadowed in the composition of the Legis- 
lative Council established in New South 
Wales in 1842, which consisted as to one-third of 
nominated and as to two-thirds of elected members. 
Much discussion on the subject took place in the fol- 
lowing years, when Australian constitutions were in the 
making. Succeeding Secretaries of State, the Board of 
Trade, and members of the House of Commons in 
England, the Governors, Legislatures, Press and public 
meetings in the Colonies took an active part. To one 
the tradition—English and Colonial—seems a sufficient 
reason in favour of the two Chambers ; to another, the 
adoption of the English model appears to invite a com- 
parison which will lead to embarrassing claims by the 
Colonial Assembly. Others, again, desire a Second 
Chamber as a guarantee for the presence in political 
life of persons of independence and character, a Chamber 
which should at once be a brake upon “ naked demo- 
cracy "’ and a model of tone and disinterestedness in 
public life. While such a Chamber might be relied on 
to stand between the Government and the onslaughts 
of a democratic Chamber, it must not be merely the 
creature of Government, or it will lack respect and 
influence: therefore a life tenure for nominees is pre- 
ferable to a limited term. It is curious to note that in 
the discussions preceding responsible government, the 
common assumption on all sides is that a Council will be 
a supporter of Government ; and the critics of Govern- 
ment address themselves to considering whether it is 
better to have the Government phalanx in the Assembly 
or in a separate Chamber. The Constitution contained 
in the Imperial Act of 1850 left the settlement of the 
question to the Colonies themselves, provisionally con- 
tinuing the form of legislature set up in 1842. 

In the result, New South Wales and Queensland 
adopted nominee Councils, South Australia, Tasmania, 
Victoria, and (when her time came) Western Australia 
adopted elective Councils. Continuity in personnel is 
the characteristic of both. The nominee councillors 
are appointed for life. Successive reductions in some 
of the States of the term for which a councillor is elected 
have given a uniform tenure for six years, one-third or 
one-half the members retiring by rotation every second or 
third year. But save in rare instances a member once 
elected retains his seat for life or until resignation. 
Constituencies are large; contests are expensive ; 
public interest centres in the Assembly ; the Council 
offers no temptation to ambition. Members of Council 
are generally older than members of the Assembly, who 
are themselves middle-aged, well-to-do, sometimes 
wealthy men whose property, business, or profession 
and not politics has the first claim on their time and 
attention. Neither active business enterprise nor the 
highest professional success is conspicuous there nowa- 
days, though there is more in the nominee Council than 
in the elective. Nor is the Council a place in which one 
will find many men with a record of notable public 
service, though a defeated Minister may find a tem- 
porary abiding place in a nominee Council. The 
political outlook is narrow ; it may generally be summed 
up in the one word—safety. Within this limited 
political range the sense of duty and responsibility 1s 
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high, probably higher than in the Assembly, where 
the member’s conscience is strained by the claims of 
his party and his constituency. If we make due 
allowance for a Council’s bias in favour of “ vested 
interests ’’ (exercised for protection from attack rather 
than for active promotion), the Legislative Council 
to-day is probably less accessible to sectional interests 
and log-rolling than is the Assembly. Tradition repre- 
sents the pious Assembly man, constrained to act con- 
trary to his conscience, thanking God for a Legislative 
Council. In short, the Legislative Councils are bodies 
which in a static age would have fulfilled the function 
of a representative public body with honesty and 
prudence. They have claimed to stand outside the 
party system: there has not been the same sharp 
division of their ranks into Ministerial and Opposition. 
The party division has probably been more marked in 
the nominee Councils than in the elective, and it 
becomes more pronounced with the infusion of Labour 
members which the nominee system permits.* But 
any Government may meet a check at the hands of a 
Legislative Council, however constituted. Not claiming 
to make and unmake Ministries, it does not recognise 
the obligation or the discipline of a party. When a 
Ministry is being formed, the Premier will include one 
or two members of the Council, chosen less for their 
political views than for their persuasive influence in a 
body which has learned to trust itself to the guidance 
of a few of its members. If these members have the 
necessary capacity and time available, they may be 
the means whereby the Council fulfils its revisory func- 
tions with much public benefit. 

Designed as conservative bodies, the Councils have 
certainly fulfilled the retarding function of a Second 
Chamber. Nearly every measure which is claimed as 
democratic and progressive has had to pass the ordeal 
of several rejections. The several extensions of the 
franchise, including women’s suffrage, payment of 
members, land taxation, the whole range of “ experi- 
mental legislation ’’ from schemes for land settlement 
and compulsory purchase to wages boards, arbitration 
courts and the extension of Government enterprise into 
the sphere of trading, all have their long account of 
Bills rejected by the Councils. Even so well-tried a 
measure as workmen’s compensation is in some cases 
still held back. The resistance of the Councils to 
drastic schemes for breaking up the large pastoral 
holdings and to land taxation and the brake they 
apply to “ socialistic legislation”? have driven many, 
if not into the ranks, at any rate to the support of the 
Labour Party, and have been the main cause in the zeal 
of that party for enlarging the powers of the Common- 
wealth Government, in whose constitution a forward 
policy has to encounter no such obstacle. 

Yet, when all is said, Australia is able to pride herself 
on the multitude and variety of her legislative experi- 
ments, and with some justice she has been regarded as 
the world’s political laboratory. When the Government 
and the Assembly have been very much in earnest— 
which is not always the case—and have been supported 
by a strong public opinion, the Councils have usually 
given way. 

The nominee and elective Councils have, of course, 
presented distinctive problems in the long course of 





* The claim to a non-party character was illustrated a few years 
ago in Victoria. A Government, provoked by the action of the 
Council, took the opportunity offered by one of the periodical elections 
to support opponents of retiring members, and this called forth strong 
protests against giving the Council elections a party complexion. 





struggle between them and the Ministries. In the case 
of the nominee Councils the first question was the 
respective functions of Governor and Ministry in 
respect to nominations. In the view of the Governor 
(supported at first by the Colonial Office), it was essential 
to the usefulness and independence of the Council that 
its personnel should not be altered so as merely to 
reflect the shifting conditions of parties in the Assembly ; 
that though there is no legal limitation to the number 
of members of the Council, a conventional limitation 
should be accepted, and that appointments should in 
general be made only as vacancies arose by death or 
resignation. Ministers, on the other hand, contended 
that in this matter, as in others, self-government 
required that the Governor should accept the advice of 
Ministers or find successors. On this subject the 
~arlier plan has been modified to the extent at any rate 
of abandoning the notion of a conventional limitation 
of members; and in 1892 Lord Ripon accepted the 
principle of ministerial responsibility subject to the 
qualification that the Governor should act upon his own 
opinion if he had grounds for believing that the Ministry 
yas not supported in its action by the Assembly and 
the country. This appears to have been the principle 
acted on by Lord Chelmsford in Queensland in 1907 
when, on the rejection of certain Government measures 
by the Council, the Premier asked for assurances, to be 
publicly notified, that persistence in the opposition 
would be followed by the appointment of a sufficient 
number of councillors to enable the Government to 
varry out its policy. Lord Chelmsford reffised, the 
Ministry resigned, and a new Ministry accepted office 
on the understanding that an immediate appeal would 
be made to the country. The Governor declined, he 
said, to deal with the great constitutional issue pre- 
sented to him; the matter was too grave to be dealt 
with without a mandate from the people. A general 
election returned the old Ministry to office, and the 
Council accepted the Bills. The consciousness that the 
remedy of further appointrhents was available has been 
in all recent times a factor in inducing the Councils to 
accept legislation, as, for instance, the Land Tax in 
New South Wales in 1898 ; in 1899 additional members 
were, in fact, appointed to carry the Federation Bill. 
It is significant that the present Labour Ministry in 
New South Wales has been able to carry on without any 
serious conflict with the Council ; a fact not wholly to be 
accounted for by the precarious position of that Ministry 
in the Assembly, and the unfavourable prospects of a 
dissolution. 

In Queensland the crisis of 1907 resulted in the 
legislative adoption of the referendum as an alternative 
method for settling disputes between the Chambers. 
In New South Wales the anti-Labour Government in 
power in 1910—which had had its own difficulties with 
the Council—introduced a scheme for the prevention of 
deadlocks, and for resorting to a legal limitation of the 
number of members of the Council. Some definite 
determination of the numerical relations of Council and 
Assembly is, of course, essential to all schemes which 
look to an ultimate adjustment of the differences of the 
Chambers by a joint sitting. 

In the Colonies which adopted elective Councils the 
differences between the Chambers have been more fre- 
quent and acute. From the first the Councils, as being 
elected, have been able to claim that they are respon- 
sible to their constituents, and particularly to urge with 
some force claims to a participation in financial policy 
greater than that of the House of Lords or of anominee 
> 
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Chamber. In South Australia and in Victoria the 
differences between the Houses in these matters have 
been sharp; and in Victoria, on three occasions—in 
1865, 1867, and 1878—the rejection of the Appropriation 
Bill has brought the Government to a standstill. The 
memory of these conflicts remains, and was very 
apparent during the debates on the Federal Constitution 
in 1897-1899. Two remedies have suggested them- 
selves. As early as 1874 the Government of Victoria 
appears to have intended to propose the substitution 
of a nominee for the elected Council ; Sir George Bowen, 
who was Governor of Victoria during the crisis of 1878 
and who had been Governor of Queensland, was in 
favour of that course, and a Bill for the purpose was 
actually introduced in 1880, but did not obtain the 
absolute majority required. On this subject there is 
probably a conflict between the judgment of the 
experienced politician and public opinion, which would 
regard nomination as less democratic than election. 
The solution generally favoured, and ultimately adopted, 
leaves the principle of election unaffected, but makes 
provision for “ deadlock.’’ The joint sitting, the sub- 
stitution of a suspensory for an absolute veto with or 
without a referendum, the dissolution of one or both 
the Houses—these schemes in various combinations 
have been discussed at various times. South Australia 
led the way with a provision whereby if the Assembly 
twice passed a Bill, with an intervening general election, 
the Governor might on the second rejection by the 
Council dissolve both Houses. This provision is in 
force to-day, with an alternative whereby the Governor 
may afforce the Council by issuing writs for the election 
of additional members. In 1901 and 1908 attempts 
were made by the Government to substitute a joint 
sitting after a measure had been twice rejected by the 
Council ; and in 1910 and 1911 the Labour Government 
introduced and passed through the Assembly Bills 
whereby any scheme twice passed by the Assembly 
and rejected by the Council might if again passed by 
the Assembly after a general election be passed over 
the head of the Council. In 1911 the Council rejected 
the Appropriation Bill. The Government, after fol- 
lowing the course taken by the Victorian Government 
in 1878, appealed to the Imperial Government to give 
effect to the proposals of the Bill of 1911, but was met 
with a refusal. It then dissolved the Assembly with a 
view to a later double dissolution, but the country was 
against it. The political history of South Australia 
during the last 20 years is one of constant conflict 
between the Houses—of unsuccessful attempts to lower 
the franchise in the Council, and to establish more 
practicable means for making the will of the Assembly 
or its electors prevail. 

In Victoria disputes between the Council and Assem- 
bly were at last dealt with by the Constitution of 1903 
under a plan suggested by the Commonwealth Con- 
stitution. On the rejection of a Bill by the Council, 
the Governor may by proclamation dissolve the Assembly 
declaring the cause of disagreement between the Houses. 
If the new Assembly again passes the Bill and the 
Council rejects it, both Council and Assembly may be 
dissolved. The scheme proposed that the new Council 
and Assembly should then hold a joint sitting; but 
this had to be abandoned owing to the Council’s oppo- 
sition. The result, therefore, is that if each House is 
supported by its electors, there is no machinery for 
ending the dispute. It should be noticed that even 
the plan established is qualified and surrounded by 
precautions and safeguards. A _ dissolution of the 








Assembly within six months of its expiry by effluxion 
of time does not count, and no part of the scheme 
applies to provisions altering the constitution of Council 
or Assembly. On no occasion has the machinery of 
the Act of 1903 been put in operation, though the 
Council has been active in criticism and in rejection of 
Government measures. The accession of a Labour 
Government to power in Victoria would, no doubt, 
provoke a sharp contest between the Council and the 
Assembly. 
IIl.—Tue AvusTRALIAN SENATE. 


“It passes the wit of man to construct an effective 
Second Chamber” (Goldwin Smith). Yet, with the 
experience of the world to go upon, and accept- 
ing the almost unanimous decision in favour of a 
bicameral legislature, Australian statesmen and lawyers 
met in Convention to determine how the Common- 
wealth coming into being could best be governed on this 
system. They had before them three great Federations, 
and they sought to choose from these the relatively best 
for Australia. But in one respect at least they had to 
deal with a different condition of affairs—the Australian 
Union was not forced by the pressure of outside enemies: 
it was the voluntary act of self-governing but mutually 
jealous people. 

The States with small populations feared the domina- 
tion of the Commonwealth by New South Wales and 
Victoria, which might be manifested by the use either 
of existing powers or of the amending power in such a 
way as to enlarge the sphere of Commonwealth action, 
until finally the absorption of the States and the loss of 
their identity were complete. A State House, with six 
members from each State, would at once allay these 
fears and afford a distinct basis for the necessary Second 
Chamber. The ideal functions of a Second Chamber 
would be attained by the continuity of the Senate (half 
its members would retire by rotation every three years), 
and by the large constituency to be represented (each State 
would be a single constituency), for only men of dis- 
tinction could command the suffrage of a whole State. 
But the evil traditions of an oligarchy would be avoided 
by the democratic basis of the Senate—direct election by 
the electors of the House of Representatives. The aim 
was felicitously expressed by Sir Henry Parkes in the 
Convention of 1891—** An Upper Chamber, call it what 
you may, which shall have within it the only conser- 
vatism possible in a democracy: the conservatism of 
maturity of judgment, of distinction of service, of length 
of experience, of weight of character.” As to powers, 
the Senate was to have equal powers with the House in 
ordinary legislation. But as to finance, a detailed and 
complicated scheme aimed at securing first the pre- 
ponderance of the House of Representatives in relation 
to the “ ordinary annual service of Government,” and 
as a consequence the primary responsibility of the 
Government to that House; and secondly, the pro- 
tection of the Senate against every form of tacking, 
whether by lumping various projects of taxation in the 
same measure, or by including schemes of expenditure 
outside the “ ordinary annual service of Government ”’ 
in the Appropriation Bill, or by joining Bills of legislative 
policy with finance measures. (See the Commonwealth 
of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, ss. 53-56.) For the 
Senate was, like existing Upper Houses, not to have 
power to amend finance measures, though it was com- 
pensated by a power to make requests. 

The possibility of conflict was foreseen, and s. 57 
provides for a double dissolution followed by a joint 
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sitting in case the Senate twice rejects or fails to pass a 
Bill sent to it by the House of Representatives. This 
provision may prove to be of importance in the immediate 
future. 

The experience of twelve years shows the Senate in 
constitution, in action, and in reputation very different 
from the design. The Constitution aimed at a com- 
bination of Cabinet Government with Federal Govern- 
ment, and there were prophets who foretold that the 
alliance was unnatural, and that one of the two must 
destroy the other. In the Commonwealth, Cabinet 
Government, with its tradition of the supremacy of the 
Lower House, appears to have prevailed. To the Senate 
have been assigned two members of the Cabinet, of 
whom only one would be a Minister with a portfolio, 
and the protests of the Senate against such scurvy 
treatment have been ignored. The absence of Ministers 
handicapped the Senate both in its legislative and in its 
critical capacity, for Ministers can only take part in the 
proceedings of their own Chamber. Very little legisla- 
tion is initiated in the Senate, which, during the earlier 
months of a session, has very little to do, while towards 
the close of a session it is rushed with work, and before 
appeals to facilitate public business even the revisory 
function of a Second Chamber has to give way. It has 
little of the corporate feeling of the Legislative Councils : 
it is more definitely organised as “ Ministerial’ and 
“Opposition ”’; and it would be idle to look to the 
Government supporters to champion Senate claims 
against the House. As yet it has done nothing to 
challenge the supremacy which the Cabinet system 
assigns to the Lower House, and no Government has 
been embarrassed by its “ federal’ basis. As @ critic 
of Governments, it is frankly treated as no more than a 
Second Chamber, and its votes have had no significance 
in relation to policy. The Senate victories have becn 
confined to obtaining such alterations in the customary 
forms of financial legislation as will recognise its dis- 
tinctive position, and to securing the right to repeat its 
“requests ”’ for amendments in the Tariff. But if the 
“ federal’ character of the Senate has given way before 
the traditional subordination of a Second Chamber, the 
Senate has been a Second Chamber of a wholly novel 
kind. In place of the cautious attitude of the Councils 
towards “ progressive legislation *’ we have a fiery zeal 
for experiment ; and the abundant leisure of the Senate 
has been employed in the discussion of motions in favour 
of the nationalisation of ‘‘ monopolies,’ the control of 
trusts, and the enlargement of Commonwealth powers. 
Paradoxically, the House of the States has been foremost 
in attack upon the powers of the States. These debates 
might have had value as propaganda work if the Senate 
had been felt to be a really effective body. As it is, it 
has been too much of a debating society, and its debates 
receive scant attention from a press which has little 
Sympathy with the views mainly represented in them. 

The system of retirement by rotation was introduced 
in the Senate as into the elective councils in order to 
preserve continuity and to prevent violent change. In 
the case of the Senate, the enormous constituency makes 
the party predominant in elections ; personal distinction 
and political service are relatively unimportant, and the 
absence of any system for minority representation 
enables a small majority in any State to capture the 
whole of the representation. In 1910 in each of the 
six States the Labour Party won the three vacant seats, 
and the Liberals did not obtain a single member. So at 


the last elections, three States returned three Labour 
candidates, two returned three Liberals, and one re- 





turned two Labour members and one Liberal member. 
In a Senate of 36 members there are 29 Labour members 
and 7 Liberals, though at neither of the two elections 
which have constituted the present Senate has the 
Labour Party obtained a majority of the total votes 
cast. 

It should be added that though the Senate has been 
negligible, Senators have not. The Parliamentary 
action of the Labour Party, whether in or out of office, 
is directed by a caucus consisting of the whole of the 
Labour members, Senators as well as members of the 
House. In all vital matters a bloc vote is cast in Parlia- 
ment to carry out decisions of the caucus. In this way, 
as participating in a caucus decision, the large propor- 
tion of Labour members in the Senate has been a factor 
in every political situation, including measures of finance 
and the fate of Ministries. 


THE FRENCH SENATE 
By Roperr DE.L. 


Hi French Senate has 300 members, of whom, 
by the original Constitution of the Republic, 
225 were indirectly elected for nine years by 
the Departments and Colonies and 75 were chosen for 
life by the National Assembly, vacancies occurring 
among the Life Senators being subsequently filled by 
the Senate itself. The Law of December 9th, 1884, 
while leaving the existing Life Senators in office until 
their death or resignation, abolished Life Senators 
thenceforward, allotting their seats, as they became 
vacant, to the different Departments. Only two Life 
Senators still survive, M. René Bérenger (popularly 
known as “* Le Pére de la Pudeur *’) and M. de Marcére ; 
with these temporary exceptions the Senate is an elected 
assembly. 

The Senators receive the same salary as the Deputies, 
£600 a year, out of which they have to subscribe £30 a, 
vear to the Pension Fund, which secures to every 
ex-Senator who has served for a complete term of nine 
vears @ pension of £260 a year on attaining the age of 
sixty. It may be noted, however, that the Pension 
Fund has no grant from the State. Members of a family 
that has formerly reigned over France, soldiers on the 
active list (with the exception of a few of the highest 
military dignitaries) and various classes of officials are 
disqualified from sitting in the Senate; with these 
exceptions, every Frenchman who is at least forty years 
old and is in enjoyment of his civil and political rights 
is qualified to be a Senator. The Senators are elected 
for nine years, and the Departments and Colonies are 
divided into three nearly equal series, a Senatorial 
election being held in one of the series every three 
years; the next Senatorial election will take place in 
January, 1915. The Senate cannot be dissolved. 
Vacancies caused by death or resignation, unless they 
occur within six months of a triennial election, are 
filled by by-elections. 

The Senate is elected, not by universal suffrage, but 
by delegated electors. The Senatorial electors consist 
of the Deputies for the Department or Colony, the 


members of the Conseil général and the Conseils 
d’ Arrondissement and delegates elected by all the 


municipal councils according to their size, the number 
of delegates varying from one for municipal councils 
with ten members to twenty-four for councils with 
thirty-six or more members, except the municipal 
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council of Paris, which has eighty members and thirty 
delegates. The delegates may, but need not, be 
members of the Council; any registered elector of the 
commune is eligible unless he is a Deputy or a member 
of a Conseil général or Conseil d’ Arrondissement, and, 
therefore, already ex officio a Senatorial elector. The 
number of Senatorial electors naturally varies in the 
different Departments, but the average is about 600. 
The Senatorial elections are held in the chief town of the 
Department or Colony ; three ballots are held if neces- 
sary, all on the same day, the first from 8 a.m. to noon, 
the second from 2 to 5 p.m. and the third from 7 to 10 p.m. 
At the first and second ballots no candidate can be 
elected unless he has an absolute majority (at least one 
more than half) of all the voters and at least one-fourth 
of the registered electors. At the third ballot the 
candidate or candidates (as the case may be) who poll 
the highest number of votes are elected. In case of 
equality of votes, the elder candidate takes precedence, 
as in the elections to the Chamber of Deputies ; there is 
no casting vote. The mode of election is that of scrutin 
de liste, that is, each elector has as many votes as there 
are Senators to be elected, but can give only one vote 
to any candidate. 

By the Constitution the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies have equal powers in the initiation and making 
of laws, except those relating to finance, which must be 
first introduced in the Chamber ; it is now the recognised 
custom that the Senate must not amend a Finance Bill 
in such a way as to involve any additional expenditure, 
but this restriction of the powers of the Senate, although 
in accordance with the spirit of the Constitution, is not 
enacted by its letter. The Senate has also two powers 
peculiar to itself; its consent is necessary to a dissolu- 
tion of the Chamber, and it can constitute itself as a 
High Court to try the President of the Republic, the 
Ministers, or any person accused of treason against the 
State. 

A serious defect in the Constitution is the absence of 
any provision for the case of disagreement between the 
two Houses of Parliament. By their respective regula- 
tions, a mixed committee of both Houses can be appointed 
in such cases to propose terms of agreement, and the 
late Prime Minister, M. Barthou, proposed to take this 
course in the case of Proportional Representation, but 
the mixed committee is a mere makeshift, which may 
not solve the difficulty and can, at best, result in a 
probably unsatisfactory compromise. Still more serious 
is the fact that the Senate cannot be abolished nor its 
powers modified in any way without its own consent. A 
change in the Constitution can be made only by the 
National Assembly, which is a separate entity from 
Parliament. Parliament consists of the Senate and the 
Chamber sitting and voting separately; the National 
Assembly consists of the members of the two Houses 
sitting and voting as one House. As there are 597 
Deputies and only 300 Senators, the former are practi- 
cally two-thirds of the National Assembly, whose func- 
tions are confined to the election of the President of the 
Republic and the revision of the Constitution. But, in 
order that the National Assembly may be summoned 
to consider an amendment of the Constitution, each 
House of Parliament must first, by a resolution carried 
by a majority of the whole House (that is, by at least 
151 Senators and 299 Deputies), declare that amend- 
ment is desirable. The proposed amendment, in order 
to become law, must then be carried by a majority of 
the whole National Assembly—that is, by at least 
449 members. 





The National Assembly can also, without actually 
amending a law, declare that it (or part of it) is no 
longer constitutional, and can, therefore, be altered by 
Parliament in the ordinary way. This was done in 
1884 in regard to the Constitutional Law of Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1875, Clauses 1 to 7 of which (dealing with 
the composition and mode of election of the Senate) 
were deprived of their constitutional character by 
Clause 3 of the Constitutional Law of August 18th, 
1884 (passed by the National Assembly), but were 
only subsequently amended by the Law of December 9th, 
1884, which was passed by Parliament and has no 
constitutional character. The composition and method 
of election of the Senate could, therefore, be modified 
by Parliament at any time, but its existence and powers 
are still secured by a Constitutional Law. 

The net result is that the Senate is in a much stronger 
position than the British House of Lords (even before its 
powers were restricted by the Parliament Act) and has 
been, in practice, a more efficient instrument of obstruc- 
tion. The Heuse of Lords, being conscious of its unrepre- 
sentative character, was more or less sensitive to public 
opinion, although it sometimes miscalculated it, and, 
until the blunder which led to its undoing, respected the 
unwritten rules of the Constitution. The Senate, 
relying on its quasi-representative character and strong 
in the powers explicitly conferred upon it by a written 
Constitution, often defies public opinion. At no time 
in the last eighty years would the House of Lords have 
dared to deal as the Senate has dealt with two such 
measures as the Proportional Representation and 
Income Tax Bills, approved by two successive Chambers, 
and one of them dealing with the mode of election of the 
Chamber itself. The procedure of the French Parlia- 
ment makes obstruction on the part of the Senate easy. 
A Bill does not, as in England, fall to the ground at the 
end of a session, or even at the end of a Parliament, if 
it has not passed through all its stages. It is taken up 
every session, even if a general election has intervened, 
at the stage where it was left at the end of the previous 
session. The result is that it is rarely necessary for the 
Senate to reject a Bill passed by the Chamber, and it 
rarely does so; it simply hangs it up for years. 

When a Bill is introduced into cither House of Parlia- 
ment in France, it is at once referred to a committee, 
which may amend it radically or even propose an alter- 
native measure of its own. This does not answer to the 
committee stage of a Bill in the House of Commons, 
which is equivalent to the “ discussion of the clauses ”’ 
in France ; it is a preliminary stage and there is much 
to be said for it; details are much more satisfactorily 
worked out in a committee than in the whole House, 
and, if the committee does its work well, the time of 
the House may be and often is saved. There have been 
cases in which a Government measure has been much 
improved by the preliminary committee and the Govern- 
ment has accepted the amendments. But the system 
may be a powerful means of obstruction with the 
connivance of the House, and it is so used in the Senate. 
A concrete example is that of the Income Tax Bill, 
which was finally passed by the late Chamber in 1909 ; 
on arriving at the Senate it was referred, as usual, to 
a committee, where it has remained ever since. The 
committee has only just produced its report, which 
rejects the measure sent up from the Chamber and pro- 
poses an alternative Bill, which is quite unworkable and 
is meant to be—the committee desiring to wreck the 
Income Tax, but being afraid to say so openly. But 
for the advent of M. Caillaux to the Ministry of Finance, 
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it is probable that the report would not have been 
produced even yet. The Senate has obstructed the 
Bill for five years and has not yet begun its discussion. 

It has, of course, to be said that three consecutive 
Governments, those of M. Poincaré, M. Briand, and 
M. Barthou, connived at the obstruction, since the last 
thing that they desired was to pass the Income Tax Bill. 
It is always possible for the Government to raise the 
question in the Senate and insist on its being dealt with, 
as M. Briand did in the case of Proportional Representa- 
tion (with the result that the Senate rejected it). But 
the Chamber has no redress; it cannot deal again with 
a measure that has been sent up to the Senate and it 
cannot force the Senate to deal with it. In the case 
of the Income Tax it would have been possible to tack 
it on to the Budget, as was proposed and may even yet 
be done if necessary, but this could be done only in the 
case of a financial Bill. 

English parliamentary procedure would prevent any 
English Senate from imitating these tactics, but the 
experience of France suggests that, if there is to be a 
Second Chamber at all, the House of Lords, with its 
powers restricted as at present, is perhaps less objec- 
tionable than any substitute that could be found for it. 
An indirectly-elected Senate is not really much more 
representative than the House of Lords and is no more 
in touch with public opinion. Universal suffrage has 
very little check on Senators, with whom it comes in 
contact once in nine years, and then only remotely by 
the intermediary of local bodies elected for quite other 
purposes, or even of delegates of those local bodies. 
Moreover, the representation of the Departments and 
of the various local bodies is so disproportionate to the 
populations that the Senate is still further removed from 
the effective control of the electors. Paris, with its 
population of two and three-quarter millions, has only 
thirty Senatorial electors, while a village of 300 inhabi- 
tants has one. The Department of the Seine has ten 
Senators for more than four million inhabitants ; that 
of Ariége has two Senators for less than 200,000 inhabi- 
tants. The result of this rough-and-ready method of 
representation is shown by the fact that there is not a 
single Socialist Senator, although there are seventy 
Socialist Deputies. The Senate is essentially a bourgeois 
assembly ; it represents, to a limited extent, the feeling 
of the agricultural population (which predominates 
among the Senatorial electors), but the industrial work- 
ing class is practically unrepresented in it. Nominally 
Radical and really intensely anti-clerical, it is, in fact, 
a Conservative body, especially in regard to social 
questions. 

Perhaps the age limit has something to do with the 
conservatism of the Senate. A man of forty is not 
necessarily conservative, but the average age of the 
Senate is much more than forty, and, as a rule, men 
tend to become conservative (because they cease to 
develop) as they grow older. The very atmosphere 
of a Second Chamber is also, perhaps, a conservative 
one; the fact that it exists in order to be a check on 
the popular House makes it so. One could quote 
many instances in France of men whose political 
development seems to have been suddenly arrested 
when they became Senators; M. Clemenceau is one of 
them, if, indeed, in his case there has not been an actual 
retrogression, for he was certainly not always as 
Chauvinist as he is now. 

My own opinion, whatever it may be worth, is against 
a Second Chamber altogether, but, if there must be 
a Second Chamber, the experience of France shows that, 





whatever may be its constitution, it is essential that its 
powers should be merely suspensive, as are now those 
of the House of Lords. The backwardness of social 
legislation in France, the privileged position of French 
owners of property (for example, the law of landlord 
and tenant, which is far more favourable to the landlord 
even than in England), the grossly unjust incidence of 
taxation, these are due to the Senate, which has con- 
sistently obstructed every effort to improve social 
conditions. It was the Senate that made the Old Age 
Pensions Law the inadequate and unworkable measure 
that it is. It is the Senate, with its overwhelming 
majority of so-called Radicals, that is now attempting 
to prevent the adequate taxation of the rich, who pay 
far less than in Germany or England, while the poor are 
weighed down by the burden of import duties and 
indirect taxes, which make the cost of living intolerable. 
It is the Senate which, by paralysing the legislative 
machinery, has made so prevalent the feeling of disgust 
with politics and the conviction of the hopelessness of 
political action. 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND A 
SECOND CHAMBER 


By Pump SNowpex, M.P. 


And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of 
Lords as it at present exists a Second Chamber constituted 
on a popular instead of hereditary basis, but such substitu- 
tion cannot be immediately brought into operation. . . . 


HESE words appear in the preamble of the Parlia- 

ment Act, and when the Bill was before the House 

of Commons the Labour Party moved an official 
amendment proposing that those words be deleted. It 
was stated by the spokesman of the Labour Party that this 
amendment was moved for the purpose of obtaining the 
opinion of the House of Commons on the question of a 
Second Chamber. The Labour Party is opposed to a Second 
Chamber, no matter how such Chamber may be consti- 
tuted. It bases its opposition in the first place on the 
broad ground that one Legislative Chamber, elected on a 
democratic franchise, and by such electoral methods as 
will ensure as far as possible a representation of the 
popular will, is the best means of promoting legislation 
in harmony with the desires of the majority of the 
nation ; and that a Second Chamber can, in such circum- 
stances, only serve one of two purposes—namely, if it be 
also elected in such a way as to represent the popular 
will it is a superfluous ornament, and if it be composed 
of men nominated, or elected on a different franchise, it 
vannot be representative of national opinion, and is 
therefore a negation of popular government. Much of 
the argument against Single Chamber government seems 
to assume that the House of Commons, as at present 
elected, and as it at present conducts its business, will 
remain unaltered if no Second Chamber exists. It is, 
therefore, important for the opponents of a Second 
Chamber to make it quite clear that they realise that 
Single Chamber government would involve a drastic 
reform of the system of electing the House of Commons, 
and of the methods of conducting its business, especially 
a severe limitation of the power and autocracy of the 
Cabinet. This is not the occasion to discuss what these 
changes should be; it is enough to say that under a 
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Single Chamber, that Chamber should be, so far as it is 
humanly possible to make it, a mirror of democracy. 

With such a Single Chamber as that, what logical 
argument can be advanced in support of a Second 
Chamber from one who accepts the principle and fact of 
democratic government ? The common-sense view of 
this matter, as held and expressed by the man in the 
street, has never been met by the advocates of a Second 
Chamber. That view may be expressed in this form : 
if the elector votes for a man to represent him in the 
House of Commons, because that man generally repre- 
sents his political views, why should he elect another man 
to revise and delay the work of the first, in whom he has 
the fullest confidence ? A Second Chamber can only be 
defended on the ground that the members of the first 
require to be watched, that they are not trustworthy, 
or that they are only capable of doing their work in such 
a slipshod fashion that there must be others to revise or 
reject it. If that position be accepted, then a number 
of other interesting problems arise. If the House of 
Commons cannot be trusted to legislate in accordance 
with its mandate from the nation, nor in accordance with 
what it must know is the desire of the electors, then there 
is no guarantee that the elected members of a Second 
Chamber will be different in this respect. If the Second 
Chamber is to be elected by the same body of electors, 
there is no likelihood that they will choose for that 
Chamber a class of men superior in intelligence and 
probity to those they elect to the House of Commons. 
The advocates of a Second Chamber, who profess to be 
democrats, see the dilemma, and realise, though they will 
not frankly admit it, how illogical is their position if they 
advocate a Second Chamber elected in precisely the same 
way as the House of Commons. So they have aban- 
doned the idea of duplicating the House of Commons, 
and they make all kinds of proposals for constituting the 
Second Chamber, from a nominated Chamber of “‘ states- 
men ”’ to election by popular vote, but by constituencies 
geographically different from those which elect the 
House of Commons. But the obvious answer to each 
and all of these proposals is that if the House of Commons 
he elected in the most democratic way, then every other 
scheme of filling a Second Chamber is a departure from 
democratic methods, and it is therefore much less repre- 
sentative of the popular mind. It might of course be 
argued, and there are those who do so argue, that a wiser 
Chamber could be constituted by nomination, or by a 
restricted electorate. But that is a different matter. 
We are arguing this question on the basis of an accept- 
ance of popular government. Therefore it is undeniable 
that any Second Chamber which was constituted in a 
different way from the constitution of a House of 
Commons elected on a full franchise and with the fewest 
possible electoral anomalies would be less democratic, 
or, in other words, it would deprive certain classes of 
representation in the Second Chamber who were repre- 
sented in the Commons. 

Advocates of a Second Chamber, in addition to such a 
House of Commons as we have postulated, have no argu- 
ments to support their position except such as spring from 
a distrust of democracy. But they are not even logical 
in the proposals they make for giving effect to their 
want of confidence in the people. They dare not frankly 
take up the position that the Second Chamber must have 
coequal or larger powers than the House of Commons. 
The Liberal advocates of a Second Chamber appear to be 
uniting upon a scheme for a Second Chamber, which shall 
be small in numbers, elected by constituencies larger 
than those which return members to the House of 





Commons, whose powers shall be confined to consulta- 
tion, revision, and delay. Ministers have repeatedly 
stated that the principles of the Parliament Act must be 
embodied in any scheme for a new Second Chamber. 
The only purposes that such a Second Chamber can 
serve are to be a nuisance to democratic progress and a 
protector of vested interests. It is to be elected by 
larger constituencies to make the absurdity of the same 
voters electing two Legislative Chambers a little less 
obvious. Its powers are not to be apparently coequal 
with those of the House of Commons, but in reality they 
are to be so great as to provide an effective check upon 
the doings of the House of Commons. Its first function 
is to be consultative. But if 670 members of the House 
of Commons, elected by the full popular vote, are not 
able to interpret the popular will on any question, and 
to decide which is the best way to give effect to it, how 
can they be helped to the right conclusion by consulta- 
tion with a very small body of others, who have no better 
means of knowing the popular will, but who, on the con- 
trary, are likely to be a less intelligent body, because few 
able men will care to be elected to a Second Chamber 
which has only powers for mischief ? A Second Chamber 
of the kind suggested will be useless for the purpose of 
consultation, but it will be powerful for the purpose of 
delay. Membership of such a Chamber will only be 
attractive to men who want to delay legislation—that 
is, men who have anti-democratic sympathies or class 
interests to serve. 

A Second Chamber having only the practical power 
to delay legislation is not only unnecessary but mis- 
chievous. If there were no Second Chamber, the House 
of Commons would have a greater sense of responsibility 
than it now feels, and it would not pass legislation which 
it knew was opposed by the country. The Unionist 
Party did that when they were last in office because there 
was a Second Chamber which could be relied upon to 
prevent a succeeding Government from repealing that 
legislation. Nothing could come from an unpopular act 
under Single Chamber government except disaster to the 
party committing it. The powers of delay possessed by 
a Second Chamber could only be used to postpone 
measures which the nation approved. A General Elec- 
tion would not enable the democracy to undo this mis- 
chief, for it will be part of the constitution of the Second 
Chamber that all its members do not retire when the 
House of Commons is re-elected. The seriousness of the 
waste and danger of such delay cannot be exaggerated. 
The working of the Parliament Act is showing us some- 
thing of that. It will mean that the effective life of a House 
of Commons in one Parliament is reduced by one-half or 
more of its nominal time. The latter half of a Parliament 
will be spent in wrangling with the Second Chamber, and 
in doing over for the second and third time the work the 
Commons did in the first half of the Parliament. And 
all this will be to no useful purpose from the point of view 
of democratic progress, though it will be very useful for 
reactionaries and interested classes. It has been sug- 
gested, in order to lessen the time during which delay 
may operate, that after a while the difference may be 
settled by the two Chambers meeting together and 
voting as one body. Really that is putting an indignity 
upon the Second Chamber which even such a body 
ought to be spared. That, put into plain language, 
simply means that the House of Commons, after having 
permitted the Second Chamber to waste one or two 
valuable years, is to overrule the opposition by the force 
of its larger numbers. It is suggested that the Second 
Chamber should have the power to delay a Bill until a 
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General Election has been held. But that is an imprac- 
ticable proposal, for it is very likely there would not be 
one, but a number of delayed measures before the country, 
and how can a General Election decide on each separate 
measure ? 

The Liberal advocates of a Second Chamber propose 
that the power of the purse shall remain entirely in the 
hands of the House of Commons. Could anything be 
more inconsistent than this ?. The Second Chamber is to 
have the power to delay, and possibly to destroy by 
delay, a trumpery measure prohibiting sweeps from 
wearing blackened faces, but it is to keep its hands off a 
Budget imposing, perhaps, ten millions of additional 
taxation. If the House of Commons is to be trusted to 
express the democratic desire about taxation, why is it 
incompetent to do so on matters of general legislation ? 
Finance is the most important function of Parliament, 
and if there is any danger of democracy legislating 
rashly it is on financial matters more than upon general 
legislation. But this deprivation of the power to inter- 
fere with finance would lead to indirect action on the 
part of the Second Chamber, which would seriously 
cripple the progress of general legislation. If the House 
of Commons were engaged in passing a Budget to which 
the Second Chamber was strongly opposed, it is certain 
that the Second Chamber would retaliate by holding up 
the general legislation of the First Chamber. From 
whatever point of view we consider the proposals for a 
Second Chamber there appears nothing but the certainty 
of conflict, harmful delay, waste of time, and the degra- 
dation of the House of Commons by taking away from 
its members an interest in their work and a sense of 
responsibility to the electorate. 

The function of revision, which it is proposed to assign 
to the Second Chamber, is one that might be far better 
discharged by a Committee of the House of Commons. 
It is not necessary to encumber the Constitution with the 
evil of a Second Chamber to get this one solitary useful 
function fulfilled by it. A Committee of the House of 
Commons would be more likely to make a measure con- 
form to popular needs than would the members of a 
Second Chamber. The reform of the House of Commons, 
which would be carried out at the time a Single Chamber 
system was established, would, no doubt, provide for a 
further development of the Grand Committee system. 
If a Second Chamber has to be created no better model 
can be followed than that of the Norwegian Legislature, 
which creates its Second Chamber by selecting one-fourth 
of the members of the Storting, and the functions of 
this Second Chamber are mainly revision. The least 
harmful form of a Second Chamber for our country would 
probably be one wholly nominated, for such a Chamber 
would not be able to claim any democratic authority, and 
if it had any sense of the fitness of things it would not 
arrogate much power. The more democratic is the 
system of electing a Second Chamber, the more dan- 
gerous it is to democratic causes, and the more of a 
nuisance it makes itself by its arrogance. 

The main argument on which advocates of a Second 
Chamber rely is that most countries have adopted the 
bicameral system. But there are two answers to that 
argument. In the first place most countries created a 
Second Chamber not because there were any reasons 
why they should, but because they found that England 
had such a system. And the second answer is that 
Second Chambers are now retained in those countries 
because experience has proved that they are a drag on 
democratic legislation and a strong protection of pro- 
perty interests. The variety of Second Chambers is 


legion, but they have all that feature in common. In 
France, in the United States, and in the new democracies 
of Australasia, with the growth of democratic power and 
the extension of political franchises, the Parliamentary 
history of all has been that of conflict between the two 
Chambers. Those who cannot trust the democracy do 
well to have a Second Chamber to curb its power. To 
best attain their purpose they must give the Second 
Chamber the appearance of being a democratic body ; 
but in reality ii will always be the representative of 
wealth and privilege. Democracy will make many mis- 
takes, but it is not by restricting its liberty, but by giving 
it the fullest liberty, that it will learn wisdom and feel 
its responsibilities. The Labour Party policy is to 
abolish the House of Lords, to institute Single Chamber 
government by a House of Commons elected on manhood 
and womanhood suffrage, under a reformed electoral 
system which will give, as far as it can be done, every 
unit of the electorate an equal share in electing the 
House of Commons. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


By the Hon. W. Pemper REEVEs. 


HE Constitution of New Zealand came into 
operation a little more than sixty years ago. 

It was the joint work of the Colonial Office 

and of Sir George Grey, then Governor of the Colony. 
Though Grey endeavoured to take local feeling to some 
extent into account, he either could not or did not wish 
to run counter to the predilection of Downing Street in 
favour of a nominee Second Chamber of members ap- 
pointed for life. The admitted object of the English 
authorities was to obtain a body independent both of 
popular opinion and of the Government of the day. 
Thus and for this reason constituted, the Legislative 
Council went its way until 1891. It was never exactly 
popular, and became increasingly less popular. In its 
composition it was usually neither very good nor very 
bad, very rich or very poor, very able or conspicuously 
foolish. Its members were as a rule of the property- 
owning class. But there were exceptions. Among the 
Councillors there were always at least some colonists of 
real ability, knowledge, and experience. Somewhat 
more numerous were politicians who could not have won 
a seat in the Lower Chamber and would not have 
strengthened that Chamber if they had. As private 
persons there was nothing to be said against them. But 
they represented no one, not even a class, Inevitably 
they tended with increasing years to become more and 
more inert and conservative, and were only restrained 
from becoming extremely obstructive by a sense of 
weakness. Some of the life members, though they 
attended and drew their pay, grew too old for their 
duties, light as these were. Others grew indifferent and 
attended irregularly. The intellectual level was not 
above that of the elected Chamber, but, if anything, 
below it. A New Zealand speaker once remarked, not 
without point: ‘‘ We have endeavoured to create an 
aristocracy, and heve succeeded in endowing a museum !” 
The Council seldom before 1891 came into direct col- 
lision with a popular Government, but thoroughly 
enjoyed throwing out Bills passed by the Lower House 
on the initiative of private members. Its weakness 
made it more or less of a jest, even among the Conserva- 
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tive classes. But it was respectable, and not very mis- 
chievous; and if it seldom improved Government 
measures, it did not very often make them worse. 

This rather unserviceable but more or less innocuous 
Senate might have gone on much longer without change 
but for one thing. Up to January, 1891, New Zealand, 
save for one very brief season, never had an actively 
democratic and reforming Government. Measures of 
reform there were, but they were almost always conces- 
sions intended to keep the democracy quiet. As such 
they were accepted by Conservatives in both Houses. 
For forty years, therefore, the tendency of Ministries 
was to appoint “ moderate ” men to the Council, where, 
of course, “‘ moderation ’’ was a quality which became 
accentuated. Public opinion was growing more demo- 
cratic, while the Councillors’ views were petrifying. 
When, then, in 1891, a Radical Ministry, supported by 
Labour and with a thoroughgoing policy, came into 
power it was discovered that virtually the entire Council 
was in opposition. In a House of 46 the Government 
had a doubtful following of three or four. They at once 
introduced a Bill abolishing the life-tenure of seats in 
the Council. It would have been impossible to affect 
the position of existing members. The Government was 
content to transform the tenure of future appointments 
into one of seven years. The old life members were to 
be permitted to die out peacefully. Then, after a long 
struggle with two Governors, Lords Onslow and Glasgow, 
the Radicals were permitted to nominate twelve Coun- 
cillors and to form something of a party in the Council. 
Their opponents in that body, who, of course, were still 
in @ large majority, wreaked their vengeance on the 
measures of the Government. For six or seven years 
they rejected or mangled these with a frequency and a 
vigour which quite threw into the shade the wrecking 
practices of any other Second Chamber known to the 
writer. Important Bills were rejected or spoiled twice, 
thrice, or even oftener. The Government could do 
nothing except bide its time. At length, thanks to 
death, fresh appointments, and the continued popularity 
of the Radicals, the change came. In 1899 it could be 
said that the Progressive Party at last had a Council 
which could be trusted to support them. 

It cannot be said that the Progressives made any very 
striking or impressive use of their victory or of the 
opportunity it gave them. They did not increase the 
pace of their reforms—on the contrary, they slackened 
it. They did not improve the composition of the Council. 
Apparently they did not desire a brilliant, intellectual, 
statesmanlike, or even active body. They or their 
leaders wanted a Chamber which would not give trouble. 
That they certainly secured. For a dozen years the 
Councillors passed everything which the Government 
really wished them to pass. When they threw out 
anything—as, for instance, a measure for further re- 
forming their constitution—it was something of which 
one might safely say that neither Ministers nor the public 
cared two straws for its fate. They did not court un- 
popularity. The Council furnished a convenient and 
not undignified shelf for a certain number of elderly 
friends of the ruling party. In twenty years the 
Liberal leaders never appointed to it a single member of 
the Opposition. On the other hand, they did not make 
the mistake of victimising Councillors who showed 
spasms of independence. Broadly, it was assumed that 


at the end of their seven years’ term all members should 
be reappointed. Good, bad, or indifferent, they were 
This practice helped to keep them in good 
Now and again one of them might swing his 


kept on. 
humour. 


tomahawk, but after a while he would grow quiet again, 
The Council did nothing shocking: it did nothing 
amusing: it did nothing in particular. It certainly 
did no damage to the Colony beyond costing the tax- 
payers a few thousands a year. But from 1898 to 1911 
a more commonplace and less interesting legislative 
body can hardly have existed in the Empire. Over its 
portals might have been inscribed “ Vestibulum tumuli 
et senii penultima sedes.”’ Perhaps its principal achieve- 
ment was to prevent the democracy from becoming 
reconciled to the nominee system. 

Neither recently nor at any time in its respectable but 
uninspiring career has the Legislative Council indulged 
in sensational constitutional conflicts with the Lower 
Chamber. It has not made history in that way. It 
once tried to amend an Old Age Pension Bill, but its 
own Speaker ruled that the measure was a Moncey Bill 
and that the amendment was ultra vires. For sixty 
years the Parliament of New Zealand has managed to 
get on without legal provision for forcing rejected Bills 
through or for preventing deadlocks. For this the 
Council may claim some credit. Indeed, as above 
indicated, it has usually had enough dreary good sense 
of its own to avoid going to extremes. Only during the 
seven years from 1891 onwards was it persistently 
pugnacious. Then it was in the end beaten all along 
the line. All its pet aversions became law: nearly all 
of them are still law. 

It will be noted that, whereas for forty years the 
tendency of New Zealand politicians was to make the 
Council conservative, during the next twenty years the 
Progressive Party held office continuously, and might 
have been expected to transmogrify the Conservative 
Chamber. When they went out they left a Council 
largely of their own making, where the elements of a 
strong resistance to their more conservative successors 
might have been looked for. But the Progressive-made 
Council was far from Radical, and with one notable 
exception has given the present Government as little 
trouble as may be. It has, for example, passed their 
terribly reactionary land laws without compunction. 

The exception is the interesting Bill for its own trans- 
formation. Why Mr. Massey’s Ministry should wish to 
meddle with so unresisting a Chamber is not at first easy 
to see. A Council so habituated to pass Government 
Bills might probably be trusted to go on doing so. But 
even a Conservative Ministry must have a policy and a 
programme. When in 1911 the twenty years’ term of 
the New Zealand Progressive Party came to a rather 
lame and impotent conclusion, the Conservatives stood 
pledged to reform the Governmental machine. They 
decided, not without reason, that the negative advan- 
tages of the nominee system were not good enough to 
preserve it, and they resolved to make the Council 
elective. With praiseworthy discretion they rejected 
the temptation to propose to have it chosen by a limited 
electorate. With the example of Victoria before them, 
the people of New Zealand would not have stood that. 
On the other hand, being at heart Conservative, the 
Ministry did not want a Senate like that of the Australian 
Commonwealth—something certain to be captured with 
a rush by a democratic majority as soon as a democratic 
party should be thoroughly organised. So they fell 
back on a scheme of dividing the Colony into four large 
electorates to choose members under the Tasmanian 
system of proportional representation. Two of the 
electorates are to return eleven members each, and the 
other two nine members each. The suffrage will be 
universal, and the elected Councillors will sit for six 
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years. The scheme cannot be in full operation for five 
or six years, as time is allowed for the gradual dis- 
appearance of the nominees. The Bill contains the 
English provision for passing Money Bills over the Upper 
Chamber’s head if necessary, and the Australian pro- 
visions for “‘ suggested ” amendments and for dealing 
with deadlocks. It has not yet become law. The 
nominee Council, complacent enough about other things, 
will have none of it, and has already twice rejected it. 
Should the Government remain in office, the probabilities 
are that it will become law within eighteen months. 
The result, in such event, will most likely be an Upper 
House of somewhat more ability and a good deal more 
energy than the present. After a time the Labour ele- 
ment will almost certainly be strong. At first the 
balance of strength between the Conservatives on the 
one side and the Progressives of all sorts on the other 
may be fairly even. There seems no reason to anticipate 
a stubbornly obstructive or overwhelmingly Conserva- 
tive Chamber. Indeed, if the Conservatives are looking 
for anything in the shape of a bulwark against demo- 
cracy, one is inclined to think that they will be dis- 
appointed. But they will probably always be able to 
count on having a strong minority of respectable mental 
calibre there. At the outset they may even command 
a majority. They need never be swamped, except 
through utter bad management in the country. 
Such is the outlook at the moment. New Zealand has 
had experience of the nominee Chamber in three different 
moods—cautious, actively obstructive, and apathetic— 
and appears to have liked none of them. The Colony 
now seems disposed to try a Second Chamber of a kind 
likely to do more both of good and harm than its pre- 
decessor. The original design of Downing Street in 
setting up a Legislative Council was to create a body 
quite independent both of popular opinion and Govern- 
ment influence. For many years the Council yielded to 
the latter force. Indeed, except for a few years, it was 
usually disposed to yield to it. By way of a change it is 
now proposed to make it directly amenable to public 
opinion. So much for the visions of constitution 
makers. 


SECOND CHAMBERS IN CANADA 


By Grorce M. Wrone, Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. 


ANADA, as a great state extending from the 
C Atlantic to the Pacific, has existed for a little 
more than forty years. Prior to 1867 what is 
now Canada consisted of detached provinces with no 
organic union. The movement for federation was com- 
pleted by 1873. Some of the smaller provinces had 
feared that, on the basis of representation by population, 
their interests might not be adequately guarded in the 
Federal Parliament. The result was that in Canada, as 
in the United States, one chief purpose of the Second 
Chamber was to give protection to the less populous 
provinces. In the United States we find two members 
in the Senate for Nevada with less than 100,000 people, 
and also two for New York with more than 8,000,000 
people. There is in Canada no disparity so great, but 
the Maritime Provinces have twenty-four Senators, 
while Ontario, with nearly three times the population of 
the Maritime Provinces, has also twenty-four. 
Besides the Federal Parliament, which sits at Ottawa, 
there is a provincial legislature in each of the nine pro- 





vinces of Canada. Older provinces, such as Quebec and 
Nova Scotia, have retained Second Chambers in their 
legislatures ; but the great province of Ontario, the 
most important of the Canadian provinces, and the new 
provinces in the West have all adopted the system of a 
single Chamber. In this respect Canada stands in 
contrast with the United States, for there is no single- 
Chamber legislature in all the half-hundred legislatures 
of that country. The single-Chamber system has given 
satisfaction in Canada, for in no province with a single 
Chamber is there any serious movement to change to 
two Chambers. In Nova Scotia, on the other hand, 
there has been a strong movement to abolish the Second 
Chamber. 

In all cases in Canada members are appointed, not 
elected, to the Second Chamber. The method is so 
uniform that for our purpose no special study of the 
provincial Second Chambers is necessary, and we may 
concentrate our attention on the Federal Second 
Chamber, the Senate, at Ottawa. It contains in all 
eighty-eight members, twenty-four from the Maritime 
Provinces, twenty-four from Quebec, and twenty-four 
from Ontario; the western provinces have at the pre- 
sent time sixteen Senators, but, owing to the rapid 
growth of their population, this number will probably be 
at least doubled in the immediate future. The Senators 
are appointed for life by the Federal Government of 
the day, as vacancies occur. The provinces of Canada 
are divided into Senatorial districts, but as there are 
no elections to the Senate, and as it is not necessary for 
a Senator to reside in the district which he represents, 
these divisions mean little. The system of appointment 
by the Government of the day sometimes produces 
singular results. A district, or even a province, repre- 
sented only by Conservatives in the House of Commons 
may be represented wholly by Liberals in the Senate, 
if the Senatorships have happened to fall vacant while 
a Liberal Government was in power. It is thus clear 
that under the method of appointment to the Senate it 
often happens that the Senators do not express the 
political opinions of those whom they are supposed to 
represent. 

We turn to enquire about the type of man who has 
been appointed. The Government of the day is free in 
its choice of Senators, and the position of Senator is a 
highly privileged one. He has for life an income of 

2,500.00 a year. Unless he absents himself entirely 
from two sessions of Parliament he cannot be disturbed 
in his position. He is free to play a bold, strong part in 
the life of the State. In fact, however, the Canadian 
Senators have not done so, and it is easy to see why ; 
from the first, appointments to the Senate came under 
the full control of the mechanism of party, and, on the 
whole, the Senate has fulfilled no higher function than 
that of playing the party game. The security of the 
position for life and the freedom from the labours of an 
election have made a Senatorship a desirable crown of 
party service, and to this use the office has been put. 
The view is generally current in Canada that only 
elderly men should be appointed to the Senate. Men 
who have given long service in the House of Commons 
sometimes claim the reward of a Senatorship for their 
declining years. Other claimants are those who have 
given similar service in the party organisation or, it may 
be, have contributed liberally to the party funds. No 
Government, Liberal or Conservative, has made any 
serious effort to save the post of Senator as a reward for 
any other kind of public service, and, in the present 
condition of political thought, it would be quixotic to 
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expect that anything but party interests should be con- 
sidered. 

Since, as a rule, only elderly persons are appointed 
to the Senate, one virtue is assured. The Senators are 
men of experience in public affairs. The result is that 
Committees of the Senate do excellent work in improving 
Bills sent up to them, often in a crude state, by the House 
of Commons. Normally this is all that the Senate does. 
At times, however, it plays a more striking part. Govern- 
ments live long in Canada. The present Federal system 
has been in force since 1867, and during this period, now 
of nearly fifty years, there have been only four changes 
of government. The Liberals came in in 1873, the 
Conservatives in 1878, the Liberals again in 1896, and 
the Conservatives in 1911. For the greater part of this 
time two men have really ruled Canada: Sir John 
Macdonald was Prime Minister for twenty years, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier for sixteen. Since long tenure of office 
is a characteristic of Canadian politics, it is clear that a 
Government which appoints Senators on party lines will, 
in time, have an overwhelming majority in the Senate. 
If this Government is, in the end, defeated at the polls, 
its party majority in the Senate remains, with power to 
embarrass the rival party which has assumed office. It 
is true that the character of the Senate changes rapidly. 
For Senators being usually old or elderly, a heavy per- 
centage of them dies annually. Thus time soon redresses 
the balance. But for two or three years after a change 
of government, the Opposition is likely to be in control 
of the Second Chamber. Possibly it is not a bad thing 
that a new Government should have to walk warily at 
first, or find its measures rejected. On the other hand, 
the first years of the rule of a party are its best years. 
The great Ministry in Britain after the Reform Bill of 
1832 ended slavery, passed the Factory Act to check 
the abuses of child labour, and reformed the Poor Law, 
in the first two years of its enthusiasm. Then its 
radiance faded into the light of common day. An 
appointed Senate means that a new Government may be 
hampered in carrying out its policy. 

It must be said, in fairness, that the Canadian Senate 
has, on the whole, used its powers moderately when it 
has been opposed to the Government of the day. Ifa 
Government has come into power on an issue made 
clear at the polls, the Senate, even though hostile to the 
administration, has made no attempt to block the 
policy on which the new Government has gained office. 
A Conservative Government, elected on the policy of a 
protective tariff in 1878, was able without difficulty to 
pass its legislation through the Senate. A _ Liberal 
Government, called to office in 1896 on a policy of freer 
trade, did not find its measure for a reduction of the 
tariff on British imports blocked in the Senate. On the 
whole the Senate has been loyal to the principle that it 
is bound to accept measures on which the will of the 
people has been clearly expressed. If, however, the plea 
can be made that public opinion on an important 
measure has not been expressed, the Senate is likely to 
be troublesome to a new Government. When, in 1913, 
a Conservative Government proposed a _ vote of 
$35,000,000 to aid the British Navy, the Liberal majority 
in the Senate rejected the measure. It declared that a 
new and far-reaching policy was involved in the proposal, 
and that on this the Canadian people had not been 
consulted. The Government would not accept the 


Liberal demand for a dissolution on the question, and 
the result was deadlock. 

The Canadian Constitution makes no special pro- 
vision for overcoming a deadlock of this kind. 


Nor is 


such a provision needed, for Time soon solves the 
difficulty. Within two or three years Death, the great 
reaper, will have made enough vacancies in the Senate 
to permit of the appointment of a Conservative majority, 
Then, for the remainder of its term of office, however 
long this may prove, the administration will have no 
difficulty with the Senate. 

Such is the Canadian Senate in operation. It is not 
a body that occupies an important place in the thought 
of the Canadian people. Since the Senators do not 
appear before the public as candidates in an election. 
and since debates in the Senate attract but little atten- 
tion in the Press, the names of Senators are not well 
known, and the average Canadian would be puzzled if 
asked to draw up a list of half a dozen of them. It 
rarely happens that an important post in the Cabinet is 
given toaSenator. The Senators take little or no initia- 
tive in regard to legislation, for the reason, probably, 
that they are not under the pressure which constituents 
put upon members of the House of Commons. Always 
the Senators have obeyed the mandate of party ; there 
is no case on record in which a majority in the Senate 
has opposed on an important measure a majority of the 
same party in the House of Commons. Those who 
know what is going on at Ottawa admit freely that the 
Senate does useful work on non-party lines in improving 
Bills; but they will add that it discharges no other 
useful function. Yet, on the other hand, there is no 
serious movement for its abolition. Most Canadians 
would consider it a high honour to be appointed to the 
Senate. It has ardent friends in both political parties, 
for it is not, like the House of Lords, the steadfast friend 
of only one party. There was, indeed, a time when the 
Liberal Party in Canada was hostile to a Second Chamber 
which baulked some of its proposals. At the present 
moment, however, it is the Liberals who are insistent on 
the rights of this appointed Second Chamber. Both 
parties would probably oppose the abolition of a Cham- 
ber that, on occasion, both have found useful. 

The Senate is the frequent butt of ridicule in the 
Canadian newspapers, and there is no doubt that there 
is a real public opinion in both parties which regards it - 
as superfluous, while admitting, with regretful tolerance, 
that it must probably continue to exist. One who sees 
the Senators at work in their comfortable chamber at 
Ottawa is undoubtedly struck with the fact that they 
are a group of old men. Their sessions, like those of 
the House of Lords, are usually brief, and they frequently 
adjourn for long intervals. In one respect the House 
of Lords is in sharp contrast with the Canadian Senate. 
The House of Lords contains many young and middle- 
aged men, men who have yet to make their mark, and 
it is the proud boast of the peers that their debates are 
on an intellectual level at least equal to that of the 
House of Commons. Good speeches are sometimes 
made in the Canadian Senate, but on the whole it shows 
slight debating power, and there is little reality in its 
discussions. Occasionally a Senator, ambitious for the 
prestige of the Chamber, will try to lead it into a path of 
wider usefulness, but for such enthusiasm the atmosphere 
of the Senate has proved as chilling as, in another legis- 
lature, has been the atmosphere of the House of Lords. 

In summing up we may say : 

1. The Senate plays a minor part in the political life 
of Canada, and commands but little authority. 

2. The Senate becomes important only at the time of 
a change of government in Canada, and its influence is 
then likely to be used to hamper the new Government. 

3. The Senate discharges useful functions in im- 
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proving the details of the Bills sent to it from the House 
of Commons. 

4. Experience in Canada has shown that the method 
of appointment for life works better than would ap- 
pointment for a term of years. The longest term of 
years to be proposed would probably not exceed seven 
or eight. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was in power in Canada 
for sixteen years. Had the terms of Senators expired 
after even ten years, every Conservative Senator would 
have been replaced by a Liberal during Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s tenure of office. and the Senate would have 
contained only Liberals, a reductio ad absurdum. 

5. In Canada the tyranny of party has been complete 
in regard to the Senate. But for this, more men con- 
spicuous in the world of commerce, of letters, of educa- 
tion, might have found a place in the Senate and might 
have softened the rule of mediocrity which now prevails 
in the representative institutions of the New World. 
The party leaders, however, have willed it otherwise, 
and they have had their way. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHECKS 
AND BALANCES 


By Lorp Esner. 


HE events of the past five years have brought 
into prominence the distinction, always under- 
stood, between government and _ legislation. 

It would be easy to show, if space permitted, how both 
functions were once, in this country, combined in the 
Sovereign, how they were gradually separated, and 
ultimately re-united in a Parliament. The changes 
which have been made, as Mill once said, “‘ and the greater 
changes which will be made in our institutions are not 
the work of philosophers, but of the interests and in- 
stincts of lerge portions of society recently grown into 


strength.” Interests and instincts! A _ sagacious 
phrase. We are not, then, concerned with the past, 


except in so far as it carries, among educated men, a 
certain weight of authority and sentiment. What we 
are concerned with are the interests and instincts of 
those portions of society recently grown into strength. 

Looking back over the last forty years, since the 
Education Acts of 1870, we find a growing generation 
of men and women, now come to full age, constituting 
the vast majority of the population of these islands, 
altogether differently equipped from their forbears, and 
in possession of ruling authority within these islands. 
By a series of legislative acts, political power—that is to 
say, the power of government and of legislation—has 
passed under the ultimate control of the masses of 
people who work for their daily bread, all day and every 
day. The stupendous fact is that these people, unlike 
their fathers, actually read and think, and above all 
that they are conscious, at last, of the power they 


possess. This is the new instinct that has dawned in 
England. The interests of these people are harder to 


define, but one supreme interest is becoming clear to 
them, and it finds vent in a stubborn determination to 
enjoy the fruits of their labour. Here we have a new 


factor, which statesmen and professional politicians 
have to face, and it is the main factor that will determine 
the changes in our political institutions now impending. 
These changes are sure to be far-reaching, and only the 
— of a Sieyés would attempt to forecast them in 
detail. 





That our old bicameral system of Parliamentary 
government collapsed in 1909 is undisputed, and the 
immediate question for practical statesmanship is to 
find machinery, suitable for our national requirements, 
but consonant with the interests and instincts of our 
people, to take its place. To suppose that the problem 
can be solved by setting up in the place of the House of 
Lords a Second Chamber, however differently composed, 
exaggerating the drawbacks and difficulties inherent in 
the bicameral plan, seems a futile expedient, for it is to 
ignore the deep-seated causes that brought the old 
system to the ground. These causes were summed up 
by Lord Rosebery when he pointed out that “ the 
real danger of the House of Lords from a Constitutional 
point of view is that it invites unrest, it invites agitation, 
and in certain cases the cup might boil over, and it 
might invite revolution. This is a great national 
question, and it is a great national danger.’ In the 
end, the cup did, in point of fact, boil over, and why ? 
Not because the House of Lords was a_ hereditary 
Chamber, but because it possessed and used powers 
inseparable from any Senate, however constituted, and 
because those powers are distasteful to ‘* democracy,” 
as modern popular rule is called, and unpalatable to 
the instincts of the masses, who control the government 
of our country ; and because those powers are bound, 
by the nature of the case, always to be antagonistic to 
popular interests. For years Lord Rosebery cried, in 
the wilderness and vainly, for a reformed Second 
Chamber. He was ignored, and the blow fell with 
vatastrophic force. To-day it is too late. The forms of 
an oligarchy cannot be restored. To point to demo- 
cracies over-sea is beside the mark. We led the way. 
Washington and Hamilton followed suit. States of the 
old world and the new followed after. But we are 
leading still, and, as Burke once said, *“‘We want no 
foreign exemples.”’ 

Years ago Sir William Anson pointed out that a 
Senate, if it is to remain, must co-operate harmoniously 
with the other members of the body politic. To-day 
the question is whether the predominant partner in the 
body politic—that is to say, the masses, no longer blind, 
but kept informed by the daily Press—will co-operate 
with any form of Senate. The information on current 
events poured out daily for the people, information far 
more extensive and accurate than our oligarchic fore- 
fathers ever got by gossip and pamphlets, is a very 
formidable and quite new fact. The electors who chose 
Sir Robert Peel in 1841, or Mr. Gladstone in 1880, only 
knew what their “ Leaders ”’ chose to tell them. There 
are no secrets nowadays and little leadership. Even 
the sacred deliberations of the Cabinet appear next day 
in the columns of certain favoured journals. An 
elector can know everything if he takes the trouble to 
look ; and in point of fact he does. 

This new English world of men and women will con- 
tinue probably to find satisfaction in delegating the 
functions of administration and government to the man 
or to the men it selects; provided always that it is 
allowed fairly often to renew the mandate. It is a 
sporting proposition that appeals to Englishmen. The 
word “ mandate” is of significant modern growth, and 
would have been repudiated by Palmerston or Peel. 
The electorate is qualified for such work as this. As 
Mr. Frederic Harrison once wrote: *“* What you want 
in a body of electors is a rough, shrewd eye for men of 
charecter, honesty and purpose ’’; and then he added, 
‘** Electors have not got to govern the country; they 
have only to find a set of men who will see that the 
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Government is just and active.” Quite so. And for 
such a purpose, a House of Commons, chosen for three 
years, will suffice ; especially if, by a judicious and well- 
balanced plan of delegated powers end duties, the 
functions of the House of Commons are limited to the 
higher responsibilities of Netional Security, taxation for 
National requirements, revision and supervision. 
Legislation, however, must be provided for, and new 
laws will ever be required as social conditions change. 
But delegated powers, subordinate authorities, local 
differentiation, are paths along which legislation is 
certain to find its way, if the obvious signs of a new 
spirit in the people and their new requirements are 
rightly understood. There must always remain, it will 
be said, the wider issues, the interests common to all 
alike, and they have to be reduced to statutory form 
and embodied in laws which, if they are to be satisfac- 
tory, should be carefully drawn, discussed, and debated. 
Be it so. With lightened duties this task is not beyond 
the capacity of a large Cabinet and a single Chamber. 
Where. then, is the bulwark, strong and _ trusted, 
against ill-considered or maleficent legislation ? What 
is the protection against high-handed lIegisletive mea- 
sures, passed through a single Chamber by an autocratic 
Minister, temporarily secured in authority by a sub- 
servient majority ? Some find the answer in a Senate 
er Second Chamber, with powers of revision and rejec- 
tion, and based on the “ elective principle.” Some, in 
short, would restore a plan that worked well under 
conditions now passed away, but has since been found 
unsuited to the conditions now prevailing. They would 
restore it, with, I venture to think, all the defects and 
none of the compensating virtues which under the early 


Victorian Constitution characterised the House of 
Lords. Be sure, however, that there is no going back. 


We are already not only governed but legislated for by 
a single House not representative of the people, hardly 
representative at all in the ancient sense, and sadly 
anachronistic. It is a blundering, ineffective, diletory 
process, and by no means free from danger. In good 
time this will be changed. But the “ instinct and 
interests’ of the Nation, while requiring legislative 
enactments on the greater issues, and content to leave 
minor ones to minor authorities, will insist upon retain- 
ing a direct challenge to any measures affecting its 
welfare, and a direct and absolute power of rejection. 
If the events of the past few years, political end social, 
whether within the sphere of Trade Unionism or higher 
politics, prove anything, it is that ‘“ Democracy” in 
England means to substitute a direct for an indirect 
veto upon the legislative acts of its chosen leaders. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


By Sypnrey Brooks. 


HE United States Senate is commonly regarded, 
and on the whole justly regarded, both in and 
out of America, as the chef dceuvre of “* The 

Sages of 1789." They were all, with the possible but 
doubtful exception of Benjamin Franklin, two-Chamber 
men. It was part of the system they had inherited 
from England, and had grown accustomed to in their 
colonial Legislatures. But while there was no division 
of opinion among them as to the necessity of a Second 
Chamber, the form it should take, the methods of its 
election, and the powers with which it was advisable to 
endow it became matters of animated contention. The 


determinating factor in the settlement of the chief of 
these questions was the fears of the smaller States, 
They dreaded being placed in a position where they 
might be swamped, outvoted and oppressed by the 
more populous commonwealths ; and having agreed to 
accept population as the basis of representation in the 
Lower House, they insisted that in the Upper Chamber 
each State, whatever its size or the number of its 
inhabitants, should enjoy an equal voting power. That 
wise and workable compromise, thoroughly in conformity 
with the Federal idea, and furnishing a natural and 
clearly marked differentiation in the electoral origins of 
the two Chambers, has endured to this dey. In the 
House of Representatives the States are represented 
according to their respective populations; in the 
Senate they are represented as States by two members 
apiece. The mathematicians of politics have from time 
to time pilloried the superficial incongruities to which 
any such arrangement must necessarily give rise. They 
have pointed out that it gives to a raw and barely 
settled State of perhaps not more than forty or fifty 
thousand people a power and standing in the Senate 
equal to that of a great and prosperous community like 
New York or Illinois with millions of inhabitants. Yet 
no device in the American system has worked more 
satisfactorily, and none seems likely to prove more 
durable. The Constitution specifically provides that no 
State “‘ shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate without its consent.”” The conditions are un- 
imaginable in which that consent would be given, or, 
one might add, ought to be given. 

The Senate, then, at this moment consists of two 
members from each of the forty-eight States, or 96 in 
all. Any American is eligible for it provided he is thirty 
years old, has been for nine years a citizen of the United 
States, and at the time of his election is an inhabitant 
of the State for which he is chosen. The Constitution 
lays it down that “‘ the Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each State, chosen 
by the Legislature thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote.’ The first point to be 
noted in this provision is that Senators are not elected 
directly by the people, but indirectly by the Legislatures 
of their respective States. The procedure governing 
their election has for nearly half a century been uniform 
throughout the country, but though some abuses and 
anomalies that prevailed up to 1866 have thereby been 
got rid of, the fundamental drawbacks to choosing 
Senators by the State Legislatures have not been 
removed. Alexander Hamilton rightly foresaw that the 
Senate would prove a valuable link between the States 
and the National Government, but he could not foresee 
all the consequences, some of them by no means de- 
sirable, of this connection. The election of the United 
States Senators by the various State Legislatures has 
meant, in practice, that the “‘ machine ” of the dominant 
party has decided the issue; that State politics have 
been forced to develop on national lines, to the palpable 
prejudice and neglect of local needs and interests ; and 
that State legislators are chosen less for their competence 
to attend to State affairs than as faithful party men 
who will unhesitatingly vote for the Senatorial candidate 
favoured by the local Boss and approved by the local 
caucus. All real freedom of selection has long ago been 
snatched from the State Legislatures; nine times out 
of ten their choice of a Senator has been predetermined 
by the “machine” whose action in the matter is 


virtually final ; and in the tenth case, when some par- 
ticularly undesirable candidate is being foisted upon the 
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Legislature, or when rival Bosses in the ruling party are 
at loggerheads, there is a contest that may often last for 
weeks, during which all the business of the State is put 
on one side, the sewers of local politics are opened, and 
the people are deprived of one-half of their due repre- 
sentation in the Senate. 

A system so injurious to good local government and 
lending itself so readily to corruption and unholy com- 
pacts is only partially redeemed by the facilities it 
provides for an occasional man of parts and distinction 
and with a real instinct for statesmanship, but dis- 
inclined for the rough and tumble of a popular election 
—such a man, for instance, as Senator Elihu Root—to 
serve his country in the Senate. The dissatisfaction 
with it and the growth of opinion in favour of the direct 
election of Senators by the people of each State have 
been very marked of recent years. In more than one 
State fairly successful attempts have been made to 
evade the Constitution and place the choice of a Senator 
virtually in the hands of the voters instead of in the 
hands of the wirepullers ; and a Constitutional amend- 
ment to this end has at length been accepted by both 
Houses of Congress, and is now well on the way to 
ratification by the requisite majority of the States. 
One may therefore regard it as assured that in the very 
near future no provision of the law will be allowed to 
come between the people of the various States and the 
nomination and election of the men they wish to repre- 
sent them in the national Senate. So far as one can 
judge, the change seems likely to improve rather than 
detract from the general quality of the Senate, to make 
it decidedly more amenable to popular sentiment, to 
weaken it accordingly as a bulwark against temporary 
gusts of passion or prejudice, and to free the State 
Legislatures from an association that has frequently 
proved detrimental both to their morals and efficiency, 
but that has also been a main source of such public 
interest as exists in their proceedings. 

Senators are elected for six years, thus enjoying a 
statutory tenure three times as long as that of the 
members of the House of Representatives. One-third 
retire every two years, and the Senate in any given 
Congress contains accordingly two-thirds of the same 
members as in the Congress just preceding. It is there- 
fore a continuous body in a perpetual state of periodic 
renewal, an advantage that counts heavily in its favour 
when it has to meet and bargain with the House of 
Representatives in joint conference. It is presided over 
by the Vice-President of the United States, who, how- 
ever, is allowed to vote only in the case of a tie. In his 
absence it selects a presiding officer from its own mem- 
bership. His duties are lightened by the decorum and 
good sense that have almost uniformly marked the 
deliberations of the Senate, but at times they are apt 
to be complicated by the singular fact that the Senate 
has no rule for the closing of debate and that obstruction 
can thus be carried, and in rare and extreme cases has 
been carried, to the point of absolute deadlock. But in 
general few elective Chambers have more consistently 
observed a high standard of dignity and courtesy. 

The same personal consideration, however, which has 
softened the asperitie: of debate is productive of political 
consequences of a less attractive character. It is one of 
the functions of the Senate to confirm or reject the Pre- 
sident’s nominees to a large number of Federal offices ; 
and as patronage is a matter of vital interest to each 
Senator and an instrument on which he largely relies for 
building up a personal following and for keeping his State 
Supporters in good humour, there is no Constitutional 





privilege of which he is more jealously tenacious. The 
Constitution, as a matter of fact, goes no farther than to 
provide that the President shall make appointments 
“by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 
The Senate, however, has been able to expand the 
authority thus conferred upon it into something ap- 
proaching a power of veto over mosi of the Presidential 
nominations. The Senators from Illinois, for instance, 
have more or less insisted thet the principal appoint- 
ments in Illinois should be such as they approve ; their 
fellow Senators from other States, being placed in an 
identical position and moved by identical motives, have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with them ; and it has thus 
come about that the Senate will hardly ever ratify a 
nomination to which the individual Senators whose 
interests are most closely affected by it take exception. 
A tremendous pressure is thus put upon the President to 
make only such appointments as the Senators imme- 
diately concerned will support. Otherwise his nomina- 
tions are held up, the Senators are estranged, and the 
prospects of a successful Administration and of an im- 
pressive legislative harvest are seriously jeopardised. 
So firmly do all Senators hang together in this matter of 
patronage, so easy is it for them to arrange concerted and 
mutually profitable action among themselves, and so 
effective is their opposition to the President, that the 
Executive power of appointment has often in effect been 
usurped by the Upper House of the national Legisla- 
ture. In all such questions a small, compact, cohesive 
and continuous body has a profound advantage over 
any President, however popular and however resolute. 
The prerogatives of the Senate fall naturally under 
three main heads—legislative, executive, and judicial. 
Its consent is necessary to the passage of all Bills which 
become law, and its legislative powers are identical with 
those of the Lower House, except that it may not 
originate a Revenue Bill. The exception is of interest to 
Englishmen because in 1910 it was a favourite argument 
with some publicists that an equitable adjustment 
between the financial rights of the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons could be attained by a resolution 
declaring that the initiation of measures imposing taxa- 
tion on the people must belong solely to the Lower 
House. The experience of the United States is very far 
from confirming this view. The House of Representa- 
tives, has, it is true, the sole right of originating Revenue 
Bills. But the Senate long ago made good its claim to 
amend them. It also holds, and acts on the contention, 
that a Bill to repeal or reduce taxes is not a Bill to raise 
revenue, and that it may initiate such a Bill even though 
its passage necessitates the imposition of new taxes. 
Furthermore, it alters Appropriation Bills very much as 
it pleases, introducing fresh items and frequently raising 
the total of the grants. Practically all the Revenue Bills 
in the United States are Tariff Bills, and in framing them 
the Senate plays a part as large as, if not larger than, 
that of the House of Representatives, increasing or 
diminishing the rates charged in the various schedules 
according to its own notions of what is right. When the 
two Chambers thus disagree there is a conference, but 
here again the compactness and greater permanence of 
the Senate almost invariably carry the day. In the five 
Tariff Acts of the past twenty-three years the influence 
of the Senate has been considerably more marked and 
effective than that of the Lower Chamber; and it is 
scarcely open to dispute that, as between the two 
Houses, the Senate in all matters of finance is the pre- 
dominant partner. The contention, therefore, that if 
the exclusive right of initiating money Bills is vested in 
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the Lower House, the Upper House is thereby sufficiently 
controlled, is not merely not borne out, but is flatly 
contradicted, by the experience of the United States ; 
and it must, of course, be remembered also that if the 
Senate clashes with the House of Representatives, it is 
merely a quarrel between two Legislative Chambers and 
hardly concerns the Executive at all, whereas a deadlock 
between the House of Lords and the House of Commons 
is in reality a struggle between the Upper Chamber and 
the Government of the day. 

The executive functions of the Senate consist in parti- 
cipation in the appointing and in the treaty-making 
power of the President. In regard to its right to pass 
upon appointments it should be added, in addition to 
what has been already said on the subject, that the right 
is hardly ever exercised adversely in the case of Cabinet 
Ministers, Ambassadors, Judges, Consuls, and the chief 
military and naval officers; and that it is principally 
nominations to Federal offices in the various States that 
the Senators representing those States scrutinise most 
closely. The Senate would never voluntarily throw away 
a weapon which, originally forged to prevent Presidents 
from creating an army of placemen, has become an in- 
valuable instrument of political bargaining; but it is 
doubtful whether its retention does anything to ease the 
workings of the Governmental machine or to promote 
either the purity or the efficiency of the publie service. 
It is, however, on their Constitutional right to confirm 
or reject Treaties negotiated by the President that 
Senators set the greatest store. Unless two-thirds of 
the Senators present vote in favour of a Treaty it fails of 
ratification. This is a very real power, not only as 
against a President, but also for the influence it carries 
with it in shaping and controlling the foreign policy of 
the country along cautious and at the same time con- 
tinuous lines. That it should be often used simply from 
calculations of domestic politics and to thwart and 
humiliate some particular President or Secretary of 
State goes without saying. That it is inconsistent with 
the rapidity of decision and of action that may be 
demanded by a crisis is also true enough, and with the 
ever-expanding circle of American foreign interests it 
may in time make itself felt as a serious disability. But 
so far it has undoubtedly served to restrain the Executive 
and to make American foreign policy stable, unadven- 
turous, and really national; and its disadvantages are 
largely mitigated by the facts, first, that in discussing 
Treaties, as in discussing appointments, the Senate goes 
into secret session with cleared galleries and closed doors ; 
and, secondly, that a large latitude of action in external 
affairs is still left over for the President’s untrammelled 
use. 

The judicial functions of the Senate are confined to its 
sitting as a court for the trial of impeachment cases 
brought up by the House of Representatives. The 
Senators at such times are placed on oath or affirmation, 
and a two-thirds vote is necessary to conviction. When 
the President is impeached the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court presides over the trial. Apart from 
President Johnson, there have been seven impeachment 
trials before the United States Senate, only two of which 
resulted in convictions. Sinee the right to impeach 


must reside somewhere, and since experience has shown 
that it is not very liable to abuse, American opinion is 
well content that the Lower House should have the 
exclusive privilege of preferring the charges and the 
Upper House of hearing them rather than that the 
Supreme Court, or any other judicial tribunal, should be 
thrust into the storm-centre of polities. 


There is, how- 





ever, another special power belonging to the Senate which 
is of more doubtful propriety—the power of electing a 
Vice-President whenever the electors fail to do so, the 
choice being limited to the two candidates receiving the 
greatest number of electoral votes. An emergency is 
conceivable in which this power might prove to be more 
safely lodged almost anywhere than in a branch of the 
national Legislature. 

Such are the principal and most characteristic features 
of the United States Senate. Like the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it works through a large number of standing 
committees, to which all Bills are referred, which are con- 
trolled by the party in power, and the chairmen of which 
are appointed by the method of seniority. On the 
whole it has deserved well of the Republic. It does not 
attract to itself the best men in America, but it does 
attract the best men who enter American polities. It is 
a representative body, convenient in size, stable in com- 
position, capable therefore of evolving traditions and 
amassing experience, restraining the Lower House, 
checking the Executive, not too removed from the people 
to be out of reach, nor too close to them to be blown by 
every passing wind. It serves to bind the States to the 
Central Government and to mitigate the excessive 
separation of the legislative from the executive powers ; 
and if grave scandals have often disfigured it and its 
general attitude at times has seemed altogether reac- 
tionary, its record as a whole has more than fulfilled the 
expectations of its founders. 


SECOND CHAMBERS IN 
GERMANY 


By DupLey Warp. 


F the twenty-three monarchies, three republics, 
and one federal province that make up the 
German Empire of to-day, eleven States, 

apart from the federation itself, possess the double- 
chamber system in one form or other. Among the 
eleven there is one, Mecklenburg, that may be Icft aside 
at once as of no more than antiquarian interest. This 
State, which is in reality two, with two independent 
dukes, still remains on the political level of the early 
middle ages. Instead of representative organs in the 
modern sense, it has two estates, one contzining all 
the aristocratic landed proprietors, or knights, the other 
the burgermeisters of the towns not in the Royal 
domains. The rest of the inhabitants and all the people 
on the Royal domains (which comprise more than one- 
third of the land in the two countries) are not repre- 
sented at all. The attempt to discard these relics of 
the feudal era has been made repeatedly by the rulers 
of Mecklenburg themselves. Up to now it has always 
failed through the opposition of the “ knights,” and 
the Empire itself, having no constitutional right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the federal States, is 
powerless to enforce a reform. These estates, which 
have incidentally no voice in the management of affairs 
except in so far as their members are required to pay 
taxes, are clearly too remote from modern life to do more 
than show the rudimentary institutions out of which 
the existing German upper chambers have developed. 

Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck, the three free re- 
publican towns, have almost identical constitutions, which 
can also hardly be classed under the double-chamber 
system as usually understood. 


In each is an upper 
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chamber, the Senate consisting of from twelve to eighteen 
members, and a lower chamber or city council. The 
senators are elected for life by a mixed committee of 
senators and councillors, and consist by law almost 
exclusively of jurists and merchants. Except as regards 
finance they have equal legislative rights with the 
council. For the great part, however, and here they 
differ from the other upper chambers, their duties are 
administrative ; the senators, with an annual burger- 
meister chosen by themselves from among their own 
number at their head, taking the place of the ministry 
in another State. 

The remaining upper chambers, those of Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Hessen, and 
Elsass-Lothringen, approach more nearly to the model 
of our own House of Lords. In one case at least, that 
of Prussia, the similarity is intentional; it is said that 
Friedrich William IV. had our own upper chamber 
continually in view when the constitution of the Prussian 
Herrenhaus was being drawn up. 

In the conditions of membership for the upper chamber 
there is a general similarity in all the federal States, as 
all have been formed more or less to take the place of 
the earlier estates of which the Mecklenburgs give the 
last remaining example. In every case, except Alsatia, 
which must be treated separately, the princes of Royal 
blood and the mediatised nobles take the first place. 
Always, too, the heads of certain noble families hold 
hereditary seats. In Wiirtemberg, Hessen, and Saxony 
there is the survival of the old idea of the estates, under 
which a certain number of lesser nobles are elected for 
life by their fellows. In all cases a limited number of 
ecclesiastics, three or four at the most, are admitted, 
and, in most, certain seats are reserved for important 
educational and municipal authorities, crown officials, 
ete. In Prussia, however, members of this class are 
appointed by the King at his own pleasure—no particular 
towns, universities or authorities having the constitu- 
tional privilege of membership. Alsatia, under the 
constitution granted in 1911, has by far the most 
modern and most sensibly constituted chamber. In 
it privileges of heredity and caste are entirely dispensed 
with; apart from four ecclesiastics, there are university 
representatives, representatives of the chief towns, of 
the chambers of commerce, of agriculture (one-half of 
these members having to be peasants), and one repre- 
sentative of the Jewish community. Originally it was 
designed to include three representatives of the workers, 
but this has for the time being fallen through, owing to 
the absence of any machinery to secure their selection. 
For the same reason the representative of the workers in 
the Wiirtemberg chamber has never been appointed. 

In one case only, that of Prussia, has the King the 
unlimited right of the creation of new members, either 
hereditary or for life. In Bavaria and Saxony the right 
of appointing hereditary members is limited by certain 
complicated restrictions. In Bavaria, too, the appoint- 
ment is limited by the fact that the number of life 
members must never exceed one-third the number of 
the rest of the chamber. As a life member must be 
both noble and the holder of a large entailed estate, 
assurance is given in this way of the predominance of 
the landed aristocracy. In Saxony the King may 
appoint five life members. In Wiirtemberg he has the 
right to appoint six. In Hessen the Duke may appoint 
twelve, also for life. In Baden, on the other hand, the 
Duke may appoint eight, but for the session only. In 
Alsatia half the members may be appointed by the 
Kaiser, at the proposal of the Bundesrat, the rest being 





elected by the various organisations already mentioned. 
The Alsatian Upper Chamber, however, is distinguished 
from all others in Germany by the fact that all members, 
both appointed and elected, serve for five years only, 
unless they are again elected or appointed. So far the 
Prussian right of unlimited creation has remained of 
small importance, as the Government is still the organ 
of the Crown, and not of the lower house. Differences 
of opinion, of course, occur occasionally between the 
two houses, but in practically every case the Government, 
that is to say, the Crown, agrees with the Herren—as 
opposed to the Abgeordnetenhaus. Once only, when 
the nobles rejected certain reforms of Bismarck in local 
government, was the threat of new members used to 
secure the acquiescence of the Herrenhaus. 

In the various federal States that have been mentioned 
the legislative rights are shared equally, and laws are 
introduced more or less indifferently in the upper or 
lower chamber. No provision is made to meet the case 
of rejection of a measure by one or the other house. When 
this occurs the bill must be withdrawn. Finance, of course, 
is under special regulations. In every case it must be 
introduced, first, in the lower chamber, and in every 
case it must be rejected or accepted as a whole by the 
upper house. In Hessen, Wiirtemberg, and Baden the 
budget may, if rejected, be presented again, and if again 
an agreement cannot be reached, it may be considered as 
passed if the votes in favour in the two chambers taken 
together exceed those cast against it. In Saxony, in 
the case of disagreement, a conference committee is 
appointed from members of both houses, and the 
report of this committee is considered as adopted unless 
it is rejected by a two-thirds majority of the two houses, 
In Prussia, should the budget be rejected by the upper 
house, there seems no other solution than the creation of 
new members. In Wiirtemberg, it may be added, the 
public debt, in accordance with an old German constitu- 
tional custom, is managed by a committee chosen by the 
two houses sitting together. 

The parliaments of the small German States consist 
of one chamber only. At the same time, it may be 
pointed out that the influence of the old idea of the 
estates is still powerful, and that in almost every case 
provision is made in one way or another that due (or 
perhaps undue) weight is given to the noble, the land- 
owning, and the wealthy classes as such. In general, 
it may be said that in Germany the two-chamber 
system is in no way a burning question. Double 
chambers, as has been seen, exist in all the larger States, 
and are only absent in the smaller ones through motives 
of convenience. In Bavaria there has been some talk 
lately of a revision of the Reichsrat or Upper House, but 
in most countries political interest centres on the 
franchise and rights of the lower chamber. As long as 
the Government represents the monarch and not the 
lower house, the constitution and privileges of the upper 
chambers are of comparatively small importance. 

The Imperial constitution itself provides for two 
assemblies, the Bundesrat and the Reichstag. And 
vet, here too, as in the case of the republics, it is hardly 
correct to class the German Empire under the two- 
chamber system. The Bundesrat, or upper chamber, 
is in no sense the representative either of the people or 
of particular classes. It represents the governments 
of the federal States alone. As the Reichstag stands 


for the national idea, for the unity of the German people 
as a whole (its members are elected by manhood suffrage), 
so the Bundesrat is the protector of federal and separatist 
interests—that is, the interests of the rulers of the various 
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principalities into which Germany is divided. It is, 
as has often been said, rather a standing congress of 
diplomats, and has many more than the purely legis- 


lative functions usually assigned to an _ upper 
chamber. 
Its federal character is seen at every turn. Each 


State is represented ; the larger States receiving a greater 
number of members, roughly in proportion to their size 
and influence. Prussia, for instance, has seventeen 
members, Bavaria six, Saxony and Wiirtemberg four. 
All the votes of a State, however, must be cast in the 
same direction, as the members of the Bundesrat are there 
to act, not on their own judgment or initiative, but 
according to the instructions of their Government. 
They cannot, indeed, give their vote until they have 
received these instructions. But, or the other hand, 
the vote of any State can be given by proxy. This enables 
several of the smaller States to combine, for the sake 
of economy, in keeping one common representative in 
Berlin who exercises separately the votes of each State. 
On matters which do not concern the Empire as a whole, 
those States alone whose interests are directly affected 
are allowed to vote, the rest having merely advisory 
powers. Legislative measures are introduced into the 
Bundesrat not by any member as such, but by any 
member as the representative of one or other federal 
government. It is even disputed whether the Chancellor, 
although an Imperial official (in theory the only one, 
since the other Imperial ministers are directly subor- 
dinate to him), can bring in a motion except as the 
representative of Prussia. Further, although all mem- 
bers of the Bundesrat may appear in the Reichstag, 
and claim to be heard there on any measure sent down 
from the upper chamber, they speak, not as represen- 
tatives of the Bundesrat, but as the envoys of one or 
other of the federal States. How the Bundesrat really 
works remains a secret, since the public is excluded from 
its deliberations. It is said that motions are rarely 
put to the vote. The opinion of the various govern- 
ments is obtained by general discussion, and, whenever 
possible, a motion which does not gain the approval of 
every important State is withdrawn. Occasionally, of 
course, as over the question of the introduction of direct 
Imperial taxation in connection with last year’s Army 
Bill, it must come to a trial of strength. At such times 
Prussia, with seventeen out of the total of fifty-eight 
votes (sixty-one when the three votes of Elsass-Lothringen 
are counted), can generally get its own way. In some 
matters, indeed, as changes in the army and navy, in 
customs and indirect taxation, nothing can be done 
without its consent. In the same way, since a con- 
stitutional amendment can be defeated by fourteen 
votes, Prussia retains a veto on all constitutional 
questions. 

Besides its purely legislative functions the Bundesrat 
has, as has been said, a considerable administrative 
and judicial power. It issues regulations for the conduct 
of Imperial administration, and ordinances for the 
completion of laws. It nominates a number of Imperial 
officials. Further, its consent is required for the declara- 
tion of war, for a dissolution of the Reichstag, and for 
federal execution against a refractory State. Its 


influence over finance is also greatly strengthened by its 
right of acting as a kind of comptroller of accounts. 
As a judicial organ it decides disputes between the 
Imperial and State governments over the interpretation of 
Imperial laws ; it settles inter-State controversies, and 
does its best by mediation to settle constitutiona ] 
disputes within the States themselves, when no State 





organ exists through which they can be disposed. In 
practice, its members are almost always Ministers of 
the State which they represent (in Prussia, for 
instance, every member of the Cabinet is a Prussian 
member of the Bundesrat). In this way the assembly 
has behind it, in addition to the enormous influence 
which is assigned to it by law, the prestige and adminis- 
trative experience of all the leading statesmen in the 
country. It is no wonder, then, that in its legislative 
functions also it tends completely to overshadow 
the popular assembly. 

Theoretically, the Bundesrat has the same legislative 
powers as the Reichstag, since a Bill may originate in 
either house and the consent of both is required before 
it is submitted to the Kaiser. In practice almost all 
measures are prepared in the upper chamber. The 
Reichstag, of course, has the right to reject the measures 
laid before it by the Bundesrat. In practice it seldom 
does more than add some immaterial amendment. The 
few measures sent up by the Reichstag, on the other hand, 
are treated with scant ceremony, and it has become a 
byword that its resolutions, asking the upper chamber 
to prepare legislation on any special point, find their 
way almost without exception into the wastepaper 
basket of the Bundesrat. 

Even the financial powers of the Reichstag are much 
limited by the upper chamber. The budget is annual ; 
but a large part of it is permanent and requires the 
consent of the Bundesrat before it can be altered. In 
the two most important votes, for the army and navy, 
the practice of fixing the number of men and ships 
over a long number of years weakens the possibility 
of effective control. The budget itself is prepared first 
of all in the Bundesrat and is then sent down for con- 
sideration to the lower house. Theoretically, of course, 
the Reichstag has the power of rejection. In practice 
it has never exercised it. It has fought vigorously in 
the ‘eighties over the increase in the army and, during 
the early ‘nineties, refused time after time to sanction 
any material increase in the navy. But these trials of 
strength have never come to the length of the rejection 
of the whole budget, although it is along this line, and 
this line only, that responsible government may hope to 
be introduced. When the Reichstag passed its vote of 
censure on the Chancellor, in December, a few optimists 
expected that it would take the next logical step and 
refuse to vote the budget. But they very much 
mistook the temper of the parties. As quickly as 
possible the National Liberals renounced any desire for 
parliamentary control, while the Catholics, on whom all 
depended, drew back, more discreetly, it is true, but just 
as effectively. Had the budget been rejected this 
spring, had a new Reichstag also shown a majority 
against it, the Empire would have reached the great 
crisis in its constitutional career. Despite the enormous 
privileges of the Bundesrat, the final power, that of the 
purse, rests with the Reichstag. It is limited in various 
ways. Constitutional authorities, too, have devised 
schemes by which the business of the Empire could be 
carried on without the passing of the budget ; but, m 
the end, a budgetless administration would be impossible, 
and the Reichstag, if it remained firm, would come out 
the victor. But the balance of party power makes it 
unlikely that any such decided action will be taken under 
foreseeable political circumstances. In the meantime the 
lower house remains paralysed, incapable of using the 
control which lies within its grasp. Its main function 
is still the negative one of criticism and occasional 
amendment, while initiative and all actual power are 
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left to the federal governments as represented in the 
upper chamber. 

In Germany, it must be remembered in conclusion, a 
conflict between the Reichstag and Bundesrat does not 
mean, as in England, a conflict between the Government 
and the representatives of a special class. It means a 
conflict between the representatives of the people and 
the monarchic principle of authority, as represented by 
the agents of the federal States. For us in England, 
this struggle has been decided so long ago that we have 
nothing to learn, at least directly, from political 
troubles of the German Empire. 


SECOND CHAMBERS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


EFORE the last Boer War two Legislative 
B Councils existed in South Africa, one in Cape 
Colony, the other in Natal. Two more were 
added to this number after the grant of free institutions 
to the Transvaal and to the Orange River Colony. 
These two additions, however, had but the shortest of 
lives, as they ceased to live on the federation, or rather 
unification, of South Africa. As the four Houses re- 
ferred to have now been abolished, it is hardly worth 
while to write at length about them, especially as none 
of them made history in any very remarkable manner. 
The Upper House of Cape Colony was noteworthy, 
however, as an example of one of the most conservative 
chambers in the Empire outside England. It was 
elective and was chosen by a very limited electorate. 
The legal qualification of its members was the possession 
of at ieast £2,000 worth of immovable property or of 
£4,000 worth of mixed real and personal estate. More- 
over, in one respect it had a statutory power given to 
it that was probably unique—it was explicitly given 
the right not only of rejecting but of amending money 
Bills. The only method of bringing it into harmony 
with the Lower House in case of a difference between 
the two was that the Governor of the Colony might 
dissolve it. The power of dissolution, in view of the 
narrow nature of its electorate, could not, of course, be 
a very terrible weapon. The Upper House, in conse- 
quence, possessed considerable powers of obstruction, 
and it is probable that the fiscal arrangements of Cape 
Colony, which enabled the property classes there to 
escape with very light direct taxation, were to be 
attributed to the commanding position of the Second 
Chamber. As late as 1898 this body successfully 
resisted an attempt by Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Merriman 
to impose an Income Tax on the Colony. The tax 
would have meant a considerable sum of money in the 
case of such corporations as the De Beers Diamond 
Mining Company. 

It might be asked with some force why Second 
Chambers in South Africa should have been needed at 
all. At any rate, in the nineteenth century there was no 
white proletariat there, and no powerful or organised 
white labour class, except in the last few years of the 
century, in Johannesburg and at the Rand, which were 
at that time in a foreign country. Cape Colony and 
Natal were absolutely in the hands of the landowners 
and the middle classes. They were the people, in the 


political meaning of the word, and they were certainly not 
a community likely to rush into hasty experiments in 
This was almost as true of the British half 


legislation. 





as of the Dutch. One can only suppose, therefore, 
that the authorities of Downing Street in the last 
generation attached some sanctity or importance to 
the bicameral system which made it seem profane and 
outrageous in their eyes to set up any sort of autonomy 
without it. So Cape Colony and Natal were saddled 
with two quite unnecessary Upper Houses. In the 
absence of any organised democratic party, these bodies 
had little enough to do, though, as above indicated, they 
added somewhat to an already heavy dead-weight of 
conservativism. 

When, however, the day came for the unification of 
South Africa, more enlightened views prevailed both in 
that country and at Downing Street. The brief experi- 
ments in the Transvaal and the Orange River had 
accustomed the South African politicians to the spec- 
tacle of less antiquated Upper Chambers. So, though 
it was decided to continue the bicameral system in the 
Constitution of the South African Union, the Senate 
which was set up was a very reasonable kind of body. 
Local affairs in the Union are now left in charge of 
provincial Councils, of which there is one in each of the 
incorporated Colonies. These local Councils, following 
the example of Canada, are relieved of the burden of 
Upper Chambers. To them in future is to be assigned 
the duty of electing the Senate of the South African 
Parliament. The Senators are to be elected under a 
system of proportional voting, to provide against the 
possibility of the Dutch or English element being 
swamped. At every election except the first the 
members of the Federal Lower House are also to vote 
in conjunction with the Provincial Council, each Federal 
member voting in the Council for his particular Colony. 
The Senate is to consist of forty members, of whom 
eight are to be nominated by the Crown, and thirty-two 
elected, eight by each of the four incorporated 
Colonies. Of the eight nominees, four are to be persons 
to be chosen on account of the possession of a knowledge 
of and sympathy with the native races. This is almost 
the only sort of representation which the millions of 
black and brown men in South Africa are allowed to 
have in the Union Parliament. It must be noted, of 
course, that a special reason exists for a Senate in the 
Union which did not exist in the Colonies before unifica- 
tion. The Senate will be regarded as the guardian of 
the local rights of the Colonies. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the South 
African Constitution is the provision that is made for 
dealing with conflicts between the Upper and Lower 
Houses. The South African Senate may not do anything 
to increase taxation, nor may it amend taxing or appro- 
priation Bills. It may, however, reject money Bills. If, 
however, it rejects a money Bill, then the Governor- 
General, on the advice of his ministers, may in the same 
session order a joint sitting of the two Houses. Inas- 
much as the Lower House consists of 121 members and 
the Senate of only 40, it may be expected that as a rule 
the Lower House will have its way. This, however, will 
only be where a solid majority of its members wish to 
prevail, or where parties in the Senate are almost equally 
divided. A somewhat similar provision is inserted to 
deal with differences over ordinary Bills. But here the 
Bill must have been passed twice and in two separate 
sessions before the Governor-General can order a joint 
sitting. In other words, the Senate has the right to 
delay legislation for something approaching two years. 
On the whole, this seems the handiest and quickest 
method for preventing deadlocks yet devised in the 
British Empire. The Australian scheme has the dis- 
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advantage of necessitating the dissolution of both 
Houses in case of final disagreement. The expenses and 
wear and tear of a double dissolution are avoided in South 
Africa, where the framers of the Constitution have been 
prepared to trust to joint sessions. It is obvious that 
this arrangement would not be likely to work in any 
country where the disproportion of numbers between 
the two Houses was smaller than in South Africa. In 
South Africa, moreover, very acute differences of opinion 
between the Senate and the Legislative Assembly are 
not very probable. South Africa is not as conservative 
as it was. But it is still on the whole anything but a 
democratic community, nor is there any human proba- 
bility that it is ever likely to have the risk or advantage 
of a very numerous white labour class. The mass of 
labour in South Africa must always be provided by 
coloured men. Against domination by them the South 
African whites have absolutely provided by leaving 
them practically unrepresented in the Union Parliament. 
In consequence it is not surprising to know that, though 
the Union has had and is having political and social 
troubles and differences of a sufficiently severe kind, 
these have not yet taken the form of conflicts between 
the two branches of its legislature. 


UPPER CHAMBERS IN THE 
OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
L_ ‘cia out France and Germany, the Upper 


Chambers of European Parliaments may be 

roughly classed according as the aristocratic 
principle, whether in the hereditary form or in the shape 
of appointment by the monarch, or the democratic 
principle prevails in their constitution. Austria, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Russia, and Spain come into the former 
category ; Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Norway, Portu- 
gal, and Sweden into the latter. 

The Upper House of the Austrian Reichsrath is com- 
posed of the princes of the Imperial Family who are of 
age (15 in 1911); a number of nobles possessing large 
landed property, in whose families the dignity is heredi- 
tary, 81 at present; 10 archbishops and 7 bishops ; 
from 150 to 170 life members nominated by the Crown, 
who have distinguished themselves in politics, art, or 
science, or by great services to Church or State. The 
limitation of the power to create life peers was introduced 
in 1907 to prevent the creation of a subservient majority 
of civil servants. Both Houses have an equal power in 
legislation, and if they do not agree a joint committee is 
formed’; ‘failing*conciliation by this means, a deadlock 
must ensue. Money Bills must originate in the Lower 
House, and the Upper House must approve the estimates ; 
in the case of a disagreement the smallest amount voted 
by either House is adopted. Their financial control is 
absolutely equal, but the power of the Reichsrath as a 
whole is profoundly affected by paragraph 14 of the 
Constitution, which provides that under urgent circum- 
stances measures not involving a change in the Consti- 
tution, a permanent charge on the State revenues, or 
the alienation of State property may be passed by 
Imperial Decree. From 1897 to 1900, and again in 1903 
and 1904, the Budget was passed in this way, the inter- 
pretation of ‘‘ sudden emergencies ’’ being twisted into a 
means to overcome racial obstruction, and the period of 
autocracy was only closed by the necessity for raising 
a military loan. On January 12th of this vear a joint 





conference of both Houses was held to deal with a 
proposal to raise the lower limit of income tax, the two 
Houses having failed to agree, and the views of the 
Lower Chamber prevailed. This is only the sixth 
conference that has been held. 

The Hungarian House of Magnates was reformed in 
1885, and now consists of the archdukes (15), hereditary 
peers (at present 229) who own landed property or 
houses on which at least £250 annual tax is paid, 21 
members (mainly prelates or judges) who sit by virtue 
of their office or dignity, not more than 50 life members 
appointed by the Crown, whose power is further limited 
to the nomination of five in one year, and a decreasing 
number of members elected by the House itself to 
represent former members excluded in 1885. Both 
Houses can initiate legislation, but the Law of Re- 
organisation of 1885 maintained the custom by which 
Bills are always introduced into the Lower House. Con- 
flicts with the Upper House over civil marriage, the 
position of the Jews, and freedom of worship resulted in 
the victory of the Lower House, although the only 
weapon in the hands of the Government was to advise 
the Emperor to create hereditary peers. As in England 
in 1832, the Crown threw in its lot with the Government 
and persuaded the magnates to give way. Mr. Gooch 
adds that the supremacy of the Lower House in finance 
has ‘“‘ long been regarded as part of the custom of the 
Constitution,” British precedents being accepted by 
Hungarian jurists. 

If the Hungarian Chamber is remarkable on the 
Continent for the predominance of the hereditary 
principle, that of Italy is no less singular in that 
the senators, with the exception of the royal princes, 
are appointed for life in unlimited number by the King 
on the advice of his Ministers. They must be over forty 
years of age, and must belong to one or other of 21 
categories so diverse as to include deputies of six years’ 
standing, persons of eminent services or merits, and 
taxpayers paying £120 per annum in direct taxes. The 
medley of qualifications includes membership for seven 
years of any of eight distinguished literary and scientific 
societies. Generals, admirals, prefects, ambassadors, 
judges, advocates-general, etc., are also qualified, as 
well as archbishops and bishops, but no prelates have 
been appointed since 1866. In 1912 there were 375 
senators. Both Chambers have an equal power over 
legislation, and no provision has been made for the settle- 
ment of disputes between them. Money Bills and 
budgets must be presented first to the Chamber of 
Deputies, but, although there has been much discussion 
of the exact rights of the Senate to deal with finance, 
conflict has been avoided by the “ tact and moderation ” 
with which, according to the British representative at 
Rome, who reported in 1907, the Senate has made “ most 
sparing use of those rights.” 

In Russia the Council of the Empire and the Duma 
have equal powers in legislation and in questioning 
Ministers, but these powers are strictly held in check by 
the autocratic power of the Tsar, whose authority is not 
seriously diminished by the eight-year old Constitution. 
The Council consists as to one-half of members nominated 
by the Tsar and as to the other half of members elected 
for nine years, retiring in thirds every three years. The 
Synod of the Orthodox Church elects 6 members ;_ the 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 12; the nobility, 
18; the Polish landowners, 6; the Universities and the 
Academy of Sciences, 6; each zemstvo, 1; and the 
landowners of each European province where there 1s no 
zemstvo, 1. 
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The Cortes of Spain consists of two Houses, the Senate 
and the Congress or Chamber of Deputies. The Senate 
is composed of (1) senators in their own right, i.e., royal 
princes, grandees with an income of £2,400 a year, 
captains-general of the Army, the Admiral of the Fleet, 
archbishops, and presidents of the Council of State, 
Supreme Court, Court of Accounts, Supreme Council of 
War and Marine after two years’ office ; (2) life senators 
nominated by the Crown from twelve categories of 
qualified persons ; (3) 180 elected senators, of whom 9 are 
representatives of the higher clergy, 6 of the Academies 
of Science, Arts, etc., 10 of the Universities, and 5 of the 
“economic societies of friends of the country,”’ the 
remainder being elected by the 49 provinces, each return- 
ing 8 senators except Madrid, Barcelona, and Seville, 
which have 4 each. The provincial electoral bodies con- 
sist of provincial deputies (who are equivalent to our 
county councillors), representatives of town councils, and 
the highest taxpayers of the provinces. The non-elected 
members must not exceed the elected in number. One- 
half of the elected members retire every five years, but, 
as a rule, the King dissolves the elected portion of the 
Senate at the same time as the Chamber of Deputies. 
Money Bills originate in the Chamber, but the Senate has 
unquestioned power of rejecting or modifying such Bills 
as well as any others ; matters of disagreement between 
the two Houses are referred to a mixed committee of 
equal numbers of senators and deputies, whose report is 
not subject to alteration, and if it is accepted by both 
Houses the Bill is held as passed. 

Russia and Spain, whose Upper Chambers consist 
equally of elected and non-elected members, thus by a 
quaint political paradox form a group uniting the auto- 
cratic and democratic States. In the democratic States 
the constitutional theory seems to be that, while the 
“popular”’ Chamber should reflect all the passing 
gusts of opinion that sway the electorate, the Upper 
Chamber should represent that more staid and 
steady opinion which underlies political development, 
so that “advanced’’ views shall be compelled to 
demonstrate their reality and strength before they are 
taken up into the permanent structure of legislation. 
With this end various devices are adopted, such as 
differences in age of members, differences in the duration 
of the Chamber, differences in electoral area, differences 
in the mode of election, all of which are intended to 
strengthen the relatively wealthy classes and to delay 
the action of the Lower House. At the bottom we may 
take Denmark, where the Landsting or Senate consists of 
12 life members, appointed by the King, and 54 members 
elected for eight years and retiring one-half every four 
years, unless the Chamber is dissolved by the Crown. 
There are 12 electoral circles, half the electors in which 
are the most highly assessed taxpayers, and half are 
deputy electors chosen by a majority vote of the electors 
for the Lower House; but in Copenhagen, which has 
7 members, the direct electors are replaced by deputy 
electors representing the same class. The “* commercial 
towns ”’ in a circle furnish half the final electors. Both 
Chambers have an equal power in legislation and finance, 
except that the Budget must be introduced into the 
Lower House. In cases of disagreement the matter may 
be referred to a joint committee, whose recommendations 
need not be accepted. The great constitutional conflict 
of 1873-94, during which the Government carried out the 
fortifications of Copenhagen by provisional Budgets, 
ended in a compromise in which the Landsting and the 
Government were victors. Thereafter the power of the 


Landsting declined, as the Folketing did not leave them 
time to discuss the Budget effectively, and the advent 
of a Liberal Ministry in 1901 marked the “ change of 
system”’ to Parliamentary government. The power of 
the Upper House to mar the Liberal programme has since 
been frequently exercised, but, to quote our Minister at 
Copenhagen, “the efforts of the party of reform are 
more directed towards obtaining an Upper Chamber of 
increased Liberal tendency than towards curtailing its 
powers.” 

The Swedish Upper Chamber is composed of 150 
members, elected by the County Councils and the 
Municipal Councils of Stockholm, Gothenburg, and three 
other towns ; candidates must be 35 years of age and be 
assessed for income tax on at least £166, or possess pro- 
perty of £2,777. These councils are arranged in six 
groups, and each year one of these groups in prescribed 
order elects by proportional representation members to 
sit for the next six years ; the Chamber is thus permanent 
in character. In the elections for councillors there is 
universal suffrage modified by the attribution of addi- 
tional votes in proportion to the amount paid in real 
taxes, so that property is well represented. The councils 
and the Lower Chamber are also elected on the propor- 
tional system. Prior to the Reform Act of 1909 conflicts 
between the two Houses tended to increase owing to the 
conservative character of the Upper House and the 
growing strength of the progressive parties. Both 
Houses have an equal competence in legislation and 
finance, but financial disputes are submitted to a common 
vote of both Houses sitting together, and in this joint 
sitting the 230 members of the Lower Chamber have the 
majority. It is interesting to observe, however, that 
many Conservatives were reconciled to the concession of 
universal suffrage, because when it was accompanied by 
proportional representation they hoped to secure suffi- 
cient members to give the dominance in those joint 
sittings to the more homogeneous and conservative 
Upper Chamber. 

The Dutch Upper Chamber consists of 50 members, 
who must be 30 years of age, must not have lost control 
or possession of their property, and must either belong 
to the class of persons who are highest assessed for 
direct taxation or hold or have held one of a long list of 
public appointments. We thus get a mixture of the 
wealthy and the “ best ’’ citizens. Members are chosen 
for nine years, one-third retiring every three years, and 
are elected by the Provincial States, assemblies which 
are elected for each province of the kingdom by practi- 
cally all citizens over 25 years of age. The Upper Chamber 
has no power to initiate legislation or to amend Bills, 
but it has equal power with the Lower Chamber to 
reject financial measures and has exercised it on several 
oceasions. A Royal Commission appointed in 1905 pro- 
posed in 1907 that the Upper Chamber should have the 
power to amend Bills, but that if the Lower Chamber 
did not approve of the amendments the Bill should be 
returned to the Upper Chamber, with whom the final 
decision would rest ; the Upper Chamber would, how- 
ever, not have the power to impose amendments in 
respect of Money Bills or other Bills originating in the 
Lower Chamber, but apparently in the end would have 
to accept or reject them. These proposals are indicative 
of the trend of public opinion. 

The new Constitution adopted in Portugal in the 
autumn of 1911 established a National Council of 164 
members elected by direct voting for three years, and a 
Second Chamber of 71 chosen by the Municipal Councils ; 
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haif the members of the latter retire every three years. 
Of the working of the two bodies but little information is 
forthcoming. 

Norway and Switzerland are the two most democratic 
States in Europe, and there we find that the Second 
Chambers have got very limited powers. In Norway 
all men and women of 25 years of age and five years’ 
residence in the country have the right to vote, provided 
they have not been disfranchised for receiving poor relief ; 
the women must also by themselves, or through their 
husbands, pay income tax on about £23 in the towns and 
£18 in the rural districts. The Storting of 123 represen- 
tatives is elected triennially, the members being resident 
voters of 30 years of age and ten years’ residence in the 
country. On assembling, the Storting elects one-fourth 
of its members to form the Lagting. A Selection Com- 
mittee proposes a list of names, to which any member 
may move alterations, and the election is usually a 
party question. The remainder of the Storting consti- 
tutes the Odelsting. The Lagting functions as a revising 
Chamber for certain classes of Bills ; in cases of disagree- 
ment between the two Tings the Bills, after being twice 
rejected by the Lagting, are referred to the Storting 
sitting as one House, and then require a two-thirds 
majority to carry them. Bills relating to finance, con- 
cessions of public utility, and naturalisation of foreigners 
and motions criticising Government action come im- 
mediately before the Storting sitting as a whole, and are 
decided by a bare majority of votes. The royal veto is 
also limited, for if a Bill is passed three times in succession 
by three Stortings separately elected, it becomes law 
without the royal consent. 

In Switzerland, where legislation may be introduced by 
popular “‘ initiative,’ and where measures that have 
passed the National Assembly must be submitted to the 
“referendum ” on the petition of 30,000 voters, the posi- 
tion of the Upper Chamber is naturally profoundly 
modified. The Council of States, or Upper Chamber, 
consists of 44 members elected two by each canton, 
according to cantonal laws. The National Council, or 
Lower House, consists of 167 members elected triennially 
by adult suffrage of the whole people in the proportion of 
one deputy for 20,000 electors. The two Houses repre- 
sent respectively the federal and the national principles, 
and are on a footing of absolute equality. Cases of dis- 
agreement are referred to a joint committee of both 
Houses, but if the conference does not agree, or if either 
House does not accept the proposal made, the measure 
has to be abandoned. Constitutional disputes are 
extremely rare. 

It only remains to be added that in all the countries 
discussed, except Spain and Portugal, members of the 
Lower House are paid, but members of the Upper House 
are only paid in Denmark, Holland, Norway, Russia, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 
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profitably discussed by those inside the various Trade organisa- 
tions. But on one question the mind of the thoughtful and 
constructive politician is made up, that is the absolute incapacity 
of the present Government to manage the affairs of the country. 
The speeches of General Botha show that he is totally ignorant 
of industrial history, and that he does not know the ABC of 
industrial ethics. General Smuts is proving himself an autocrat. 
Mr. Burton, the Minister of Railways, is simply a tool in the 
hands of the General Manager. The other members of the 
Ministry are negligible. At present the country, which is blinded 
by the Power of the Lie, supports them. When Parliament opens, 
and they ask for an indemnity for their outrage upon freedom and 
constitutional methods of government, the members of the 
Labour party will doubtless do all they can to expose their 
ineptitude. Meanwhile, I fear that there are dark days in store 
for all lovers of freedom and justice in South Africa, and I trust 
that all thoughtful politicians in England, of whatever party, 
will use their influence, both privately and publicly, to secure the 
release of the men’s leaders who have been so wantonly and 
unjustly imprisoned.—Yours, etc. 
Cape Town, (Rev.) RamspEN BALMFORTH. 
January 16th, 1914. 


MR. POEL’S HAMLET 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I agree with Mr. MacCarthy about the obvious faults of 
Mr. Poel’s Hamlet, but I was not bored by it. Indeed, it made 
me understand the play as I had never understood it before ; 
and even the faults, bad as they were, were not damning like the 
faults of a performance in which the actors all play for their own 
hands. In this case the meaning of the play was obscured by 
the execution ; but it was not made nonsense of, as it is by the 
practice of most actors and the theories of most commentators ; 
and on one or two points Mr. Poel has made real discoveries, 
which ought to be recorded. 

Take, for instance, his Ophelia. In the ordinary Hamlet, 
Ophelia is a heroine who doesn’t get any chance of behaving like 
a heroine until she goes mad. Then she has her “* bit of fat,” 
and makes the most of it. in Mr. Poel’s Hamlet she is not a 
heroine at all, but a puppet in the hands of her family, preached at 
by Polonius and Laertes, and dressed like a puppet in the 
stiffest Elizabethan clothes so that she reminds one of the 
unfortunate little princesses in Velasquez’s portraits. From the 
first she looks utterly suppressed and miserable. You never 
think of her as a heroine, and you never expect her to play the 
part ofone. Then, when she goes mad, her madness sets her free, 
and she changes her manner with her clothes. So the mad scene 
which is usually tiresome, was really moving in Mr. Poel’s version, 
especially as it was very well and quietly acted. It showed 
what Ophelia might have been if she had not been suppressed, if 
everyone, including Hamlet himself, had not bullied her. 

As to Hamlet, this version, though it omits all the interview 
between Hamlet and the Ghost in Act 1, sc. 5, does insist in the rest 
of the scene upon the fearful shock to Hamlet’s nerves which 
that interview has caused; and it insists upon this shock all 
through the play. In most versions all the high poetry of 
Hamiet’s part is emphasised, and all the grotesqueness and 
brutality suppressed. Hamlet has perfect command of himself, 
and always behaves like a hero of romance. But in this version 
anything that reminds him of his shock sets him “ like sweet 
bells jangled out of tune and harsh.’ He does behave outrag- 
eously, as he does in Shakespeare’s text; and the passages in 
which he is soothed back into his proper character are exceptional! 
and for that reason the more moving. This conception of the part 
needed more subtlety of execution than the actor could give it, 
but it was there all the time, and one could see it through the 
defects of execution. Hamlet puts himself technically in the 
wrong with everyone. He blunders into the murder of Polonius, 
and wrangles with Laertes on Ophelia’s grave. If he is made a 
dignified romantic hero, all this is unintelligible ; all his blunders 
and hesitations seem to be derived simply to prolong the play. 
Once understand that Hamlet is not mad—any more than he is 
a formula expressing the conflict between will and intellect— 
but that he is unable to command his nerves, and you will find 
nothing unintelligible in his conduct. He himself knows how he 
has misexpressed himself, for when he is dying he says :— 

O good Horatio, what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me ! 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my story. 


if Hamlet is acted so that he seems to do everything by design 


and is complete master of himself those words become a mere 
conventional dying speech. The real Hamlet is never master 
of himself when the wound in his mind is touched. Whatever 
reminds him of the murder that has been done, and of the revenge 
he is sworn to take for it, touches that wound and sets his nerves 
jangling. Hence the natural effort of his mind to concern itself 
with anything else ; and he will talk to the players about their 
art even when he is going to use them to confirm the words of the 
Ghost. For his mind is by nature healthy, and hates its own 
disease, hates even the hatred of the King and the business of 
revenge that are forced upon it. 

All this may seem to imply that Skakespeare had a modern 
knowledge of nerves. But Hamlet, like Iago, is one of the 
characters that he seems to have drawn from life. He knew them 
better than he knew their motives, and could represent them more 
clearly than he could explain them. He may have drawn 
Hamlet from himself, or from someone else whom he knew from 
his knowledge of himself; and he could tell the actor how to 
represent Hamlet as he knew him. Nowadays an actor can only 
guess from the words what Shakespeare meant. Mr. Poel’s 
guess seems to me to explain a great deal in the play, and I am 
grateful to him for it. 

A. CLuTTON Brock. 


LORD ESHER AND PATRIOTISM 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Lord Esher’s story of the British workman who did not 
care whether he were governed by King or Kaiser recalls an 
ancient fable written before British workmen were heard of, and 
credited to Phedrus. A man was driving his ass along the road 
when he heard a noise in the distance, * Haste, thou villain, 
haste, or the enemy will be upon us,” he cried, smiting him with 
his staff. ‘* And will the enemy clap two pair of panniers on my 
back instead of one?” said the ass. ‘“ Why, no; not that I 
know of,” said the master. ‘ Then Ill not stir an inch, for what 
is it to me whom I serve, since I shall carry my panniers all the 
same?” The irony which placed the words in the mouth of an 
ass was not, I think, unintentional on the part of the ancient 
humorist. 

But I do not doubt the story. Such things are often said, but 
we give them a dignity they would never reach by their own 
intrinsic values when we take them as seriously as Lord Esher 
takes this. I do not believe they ever represent any large 
element of popular feeling ; they are simply the petulancies of 
narrow souls, which are none the less narrow even though they 
may have become suddenly awake to the fact of “ physical 
misery.” A man of that kind said to me long years ago, ** I owe 
nothing to my country and never shall: all I shall get from it is 
six foot of earth when [I am dead, and I should not get that if 
I did not stink.” He was a member of that Radical Club in 
Kast London which Sir Walter Besant described so vividly in 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men, and had been a long time unem- 
ployed when he said it. But as he could not get anyone to 
employ him, he started business for himself in the gutter, became 
rapidly a successful tradesman, gave up his Radicalism, and died 
a good Conservative and supporter of the eminently respectable 
brewer, Mr. Charrington, who represented Mile End so many 
years in Parliament. 

Personally I have never been afraid of extreme utterances or 
extreme men. The men make far more stimulating company 
than the men who cog and compromise, and repudiate extremes 
on principle. If they are wrong they add to the comedy of life, 
and if they are right they often get things done. Extreme 
utterances are dangerous when we attach to them an exaggerated 
value, and I suggest to Lord Esher that he does this in quoting 
the words of the man at the United Service Institution, in his 
admirable article. Taken as an index of English thought and 
feeling, the words are of as much value as feminine prattle at 
an afternoon tea.—Yours, etc. FREDERICK ROGERS. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATesMAN. 


Sir,—Lord Esher quotes a British workman who expressed 
indifference as to whether he were subject to King or Kaiser. 
One ought not perhaps to be surprised at Lord Esher’s having 
thought it worth while to quote such a remark, since he may well 
have had no opportunity of judging for himself how far it repre- 
sents any section of working-class opinion. But will you allow 
me, as one who has enjoyed a long intimacy with all sections of 
the Labour movement in this country, to assure Lord Esher that 
for all practical purposes such sentiments simply do not exist 
amongst the British working-class. Even amongst declared 
Socialists and “ internationalists *—who are, of course, relatively 
a very small section—it is unlikely that as many as one per cent. 
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would even profess, still less feel, any such indifference. Indeed, 
what seems to be the most striking feature of modern Socialist 
development everywhere—especially in the German Empire—is 
that growth of numbers and influence is being accompanied by 
a marked revival of nationalist sentiment.—Yours, etc. 


Manchester, February 2nd. J. M. H. 
THE IRISHWOMEN’S REFORM LEAGUE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—With reference to the statement in your current Blue 
Book Supplement as to medical and dental inspection and 
treatment of Irish children, I beg to state that the Treasury 
grant is only available for dental purposes—medical inspection 
is quite unprovided for; efforts to beg the necessary half of the 
money required for school dentistry seem to have resulted 
almost completely in failure. Feeding has also to be provided 
for. 

This League is agitating for immediate legislation authorising 
local authorities to provide for school dentistry and meals. 
Full medical inspection is too much to hope for, but we fail to 
see why our Irish boys and girls should suffer the pains of starva- 
tion and toothache merely because legislators think such problems 
should be dealt with under Home Rule. Many of your readers, 
Irish and English, must be anxious to forward social reform in 
this country. May I make an urgent appeal for their help, either 
by using influence to get M.P.s of all parties to support our 
programme or by guaranteeing financial assistance? We are 
forming a Legislation Committee to deal with these matters, 
also to press for an amendment extending to Ireland the Bill 
authorising women to become barristers and solicitors.—Yours 


faithfully, 
M. E. DuGGAN 


(Hon. Sec., Legislation Committee, 
Trishwomen’s Reform League). 
29 South Anne Street, Dublin. 
January 27th. 


Miscellany 
A PREFACE * 


OME time in the last century I was for several 
years one of the most regular contributors to the 
Academy, under the editorship of Mr. Lewis 

Hind and the ownership of Mr. Morgan Richards. 
The work was constant; but the pay was bad, as it too 
often is where a paper has ideals. I well remember the 
day when, by dint of amicable menaces, I got the rate 
raised in my favour from ten to fifteen shillings a column, 
with a minimum of two guineas an article for exposing 
the fatuity of popular idols. One evening I met Mr. 
Lewis Hind at the first performance of some very impor- 
tant play, whose name I forget, in the stalls of some 
theatre whose name I forget. (However, the theatre 
has since been demolished.) We began to talk about 
the Academy, and, as I was an editor myself, I felt 
justified in offering a little advice to a fellow creature. 
“What you want in the Academy,” I said, “ is a sen- 
sational serial.” ‘* Yes—I know,” he replied with that 
careful laziness of tone which used to mark his more 
profound utterances, ‘‘ and I should like you to write 
your literary autobiography for us!” In this singular 
manner was the notion of the following book first pre- 
sented tome. It was not in the least my own notion. 

I began to write the opening chapters immediately, 
for I was fascinated by this opportunity to tell the truth 
about the literary life, and my impatience would not 
wait. I had been earning a living by my pen for a 
number of years, and my experience of the business 





* Preface to the forthcoming new edition of The Truth About an Author. 


did not at all correspond with anything that I had ever 
read in print about the literary life, whether optimistic 
or pessimistic. I took a malicious and frigid pleasure, 
as I always do, in setting down facts which are opposed 
to accepted sentimental falsities; and certainly I did 
not spare myself. But even had I been tempted to 
spare myself I should not have done so, because there 
is no surer way of damping the reader’s interest than to 
spare oneself in a recital which concerns oneself. 

The sensational serial ran in the Academy for about 
three months, but I had written it all in the spare hours 
of a very much shorter period than that. It was issued 
anonymously, partly from discretion, and partly in the 
hope that the London world of letters would indulge 
in conjecture as to its authorship, which in theory was 
to be kept a dark secret. The London world of letters, 
however, did nothing of the kind. Everybody who had 
any interest in such a matter seemed to know at once 
the name of the author. Mr. Andrew Chatto, whose 
acquaintance I made just then, assured me that he was 
certain of the authorship of the first chapter, on stylistic 
evidence ; and I found him tearing out pages of the 
Academy and keeping them. I found also a number of 
other people doing the same. In fact, I do not exag- 
gerate in saying that the success of the serial was terrific 
-—among about a hundred people. It happened to me 
to see quite sane and sober writing persons gurgle with 
joy over the mere recollection of sundry scenes in my 
autobiography. But Mr. Andrew Chatto, an expert of 
immense experience, gave me his opinion, with perhaps 
even more than his customary blandness, that the public 
would have no use for my autobiography. I could 
scarcely adopt his view. It seemed to me impossible 
that so honest a disclosure, which had caused such 
unholy joy in some of the most weary hearts that 
London contains, should pass unheeded by a more 
general public. 

Mr. Andrew Chatto did not publish this particular 
book of mine. I cannot remember if it was offered to 
him. But I know that it was offered to sundry other 
publishers before at last it found a sponsor. There was 
no wild competition for it, and there was no excitement 
in the Press when it appeared. On the other hand, 
there was a great deal of excitement among my friends. 


The book divided my friends into two camps. A few 
were extraordinarily enthusiastic and delighted. But 


the majority were shocked. Some—and among these 
the most intimate and beloved—were so shocked that 
they could not bear to speak to me about the book, 
and to this day have never mentioned it to me. Frankly, 
I was startled. I suppose the book was too true. Many 
fine souls can only take the truth in very small doses, 
when it is the truth about someone or something they 
love. One of my friends—nevertheless, a_ realistic 
novelist of high rank—declined to credit that I had 
been painting myself ; he insisted on treating the central 
character as fictional, while admitting that the events 
described were factual. 

The reviews varied from the flaccid indifferent to the 
ferocious. No other book of mine ever had such a bad 
Press, or anything like such abad Press. Why respect- 
able and dignified organs should have been embittered 
by the publication of a work whose veracity cannot be 
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impugned, I have never been quite able to understand ; 
for I attacked no financial interests—I did not attack any 
interest, I merely destroyed a few illusions and make- 
believes. Yet such organs as the Atheneum and 
Blackwood’s were majestically and virulently cross with 
the anonymous author. In its most sulphuric days 
Blackwood’s, though probably less suave, could scarcely 
have been more subtly inimical. Its remarks upon me 
will almost bear comparison with its notorious attack, 
by the same well-known hand, on Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
I had, of course, certain opportunities for adjusting the 
balance between myself and the well-known hand, 
which opportunities I did not entirely neglect. Also I 
was convinced that the time had arrived for avowing 
the authorship, and I immediately included the book in 
the official list of my publications. Till then the dark 
secret had only once been divulged in the Press—by Sir 
W. Robertson Nicoll. But this journalist, whose 
interest in the literary life is probably unsurpassed, 
refrained from any criticism. 

I have purposely forgotten the number of copies sold. 
It was the smallest in my experience of infinitesimal 
numbers. In due season the publishers—to my regret, 
and conceivably now to theirs—‘‘ remaindered ’’ the 
poor red-and-green volume. And the Times Book Club, 
having apparently become possessed of a large stock 
of the work, offered it, with my name, but without my 
authority, at a really low price. I think the first bargain 
was fivepence, but later sixpence was demanded. As 
the Times Book Club steadily continued to advertise 
the book, I suppose that at sixpence it must have had 
quite a vogue. At any rate, it has been quoted from 
with more freedom than any other book of mine, and has, 
indeed, obviously formed the basis of dozens of articles— 
especially in the United States—of which the writers 
have omitted to offer me any share in their remuneration. 
I have myself bought copies of it at as high as a shilling 
apiece, as a speculation. And now here, after about a 
dozen years, is a new edition, reproducing word for word 
the original text in all its ingenuous self-complacency. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 


NOTORIETY 


(Suggested by a recent magazine article.) 


HILE I, from that reed-throated whisperer 
Who comes at need, although not now as 
once 
A clear articulation in the air, 
But inwardly, surmise companions 
Beyond the fling of the dull asse’s hoof— 
Ben Jonson’s phrase—and still may turn my feet 
To Kyle-na-Ino and to that ancient roof 
By the wood’s edge where only equals meet, 
I can forgive even that wrong of wrongs, 
Those undreamt accidents that have made me— 
Seeing that Fame has perished this long while, 
Being but a part of ancient ceremony— 
Notorious, till all my priceless things 
Are but a post the passing dogs defile. 
W. B. Yeats. 





A CHANGE 


OW had it happened? He saw it as a thing simple, 
sudden, irretrievable. He had stood under the stiff 
palm leaves, and had found himself behind her, 

looking intently at her neck. It was white, and shapely as 
anything in Nature. Fixing the beauty of its curve was a 
thin shining chain. Fine brown hairs crept slyly down, 
glittering, and her ears perched there indescribably beauti- 
ful. ‘* Her neck is as the Tower of Lebanon” . . . no, it’s 
not her neck, it’s her nose. What sort of nose has she ? 

He supposed that a slightly fatuous smile had stolen into 
his look, for she turned suddenly, saw him—and it hap- 
pened then, simply, suddenly, irretrievably. She, too, 
had smiled, with ingratiating cold eyes. Her hair was 
darker in front, her lashes fine, her chin like the small end 
of anegg. She caught him with her full face ; he forgot the 
Tower of Lebanon, and in a fatal moment of blindness 
didn’t see. 

For years he had cursed the whole affair. Had she not 
turned, had he seen her profile slowly and steadily, he 
would not have been an embittered man. He repeated 
grimly the rhyme of Solomon Grundy—nothing else would 
express the frightful precipitancy of the thing. How had 
it happened? How—how, how? His mental interro- 
gation always ended on a note of exasperation. He had 
lived in an ignoble hallucination. He told himself that he 
had been infamously deluded, yet he had known of his 
delusion all the time. He couldn’t blame her—and there- 
fore did, malignantly. Sometimes he urged upon his rebel- 
lious soul that it was merely a physical antipathy ; and he 
replied that physical antipathy explained nothing. He 
was perfectly certain that it was eternal. 

The hallucination had passed. Lights had flashed 
abruptly, as electric street lamps are startled into brightness 
from a distant switchboard. Hardly was the honeymoon 
over before he saw what had since obscured everything else. 
Had it not been hateful, her nose would have been merely 
extraordinary. It was a long curve, like a scimitar, with a 
rather blunter end. But for the enormous strength of so 
perfect an are, you would have thought that trestles up 
ward and outward from her chin were necessary for its 
support. When she was very pleased (but that was not 
often) she lifted it into the air. When she was angry she 
lowered it like a seythe, and had the trick of whetting it (as 
it were) with her fingers. The nostrils were close and cut 
up slightly, leaving a narrow pink middle dependency that 
provoked strange fancies. He took it for symbol of ferocity, 
twitching into activity whenever he spoke. Far behind the 
point of her nose her cold eyes slept. ‘“ They’re ice, not 
jelly,” was his judgment, and he onl¢ knew he was wrong 
when they protruded slightly. At first he had sat at the 
side of the table, she at the head, but then he constantly 
had the sharp, unendurable outline. With a whole table to 
themselves he couldn’t sit at her side so as not to see her, 
and in the end he wisely sat right opposite. At least it 
wasn't so bad, so long as she didn’t turn her head. He 
betook himself to reading the paper at breakfast, on the plea 
of business ; but because he was a weak sort of man he 
daren’t read at other meals. She professed to be perplexed 
at his odd liking for dim lights, and couldn’t understand 
why he wanted a room to sit in by bimself. She never 
could believe that a room “to himself” meant a room 
without her. So he grew morose, but was still timid. 

“T can’t think why you’ve changed so to me,” she had 
said to him onee. “ I haven’t changed,” he muttered—and 
thought it was a virtuous lie. “ You've changed—phy- 
sically, I mean”; and he looked at her briefly, not raising 
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his eyes above her chin. She had changed from her chin 
downwards. From thinnish she had become plump; her 
neck’s curve had disappeared. He caught himself wondering 
absurdly if the contract still held good (but, of course, it 
did !) though one of the parties had become thus grossly (so 
to speak) overcapitalised. “I didn’t marry all this,’’ he 
feebly protested ; “‘ she has changed.” But Fate and lifted 
eyes answered: ‘She hasn’t.”” Not locusts over green fields 
could be more devastating than her face bickering over him. 

But things went on. She fed him, he endured her. 
While mysterious duties called him to the City daily they 
managed ; but, alack ! Fate could not let ill alone. Money 
came from a half-forgotten relative, and his ruin was com- 
plete. In an evil moment he “ retired,” and had nothing 
to leave home for every day. So often he had fancied the 
deliciousness of two thousand a year. Well, he had it, and 
things were two thousand times worse. She carried her nose 
a trifle higher; his head drooped lower. There was no 
escape now. He sat opposite to her at breakfast ; she sat 
or walked with him till luncheon; then he sat opposite 
again, and so on all day. Out of sheer vacuity he turned to 
books. She refurnished his study, and surprised him (the 
phrase was hers) with an enlarged photograph of herself 
hanging in an attitude of contemplation over his desk. It 
was like the new moon on a dark night, upside down. She 
wondered (she said) why his habits had changed then, and 
why he couldn’t bear to stay in the room. Men were 
untoward creatures. (It was incredible that she didn’t 
suspect.) She had a friend who came sometimes, a short 
dark girl, with a round face, and an adorably brief, hardly 
sufficient nose. Only rudeness to her saved him. 

He had never been ill, and so his wife thought he needed 
a doctor for his saturnine humour. Change was prescribed, 
and he groaned. He had schemed to see the doctor by him- 
self. ‘You think 1 want change?” The brisk man 
nodded. ‘‘ You don’t know, but I know—and I can’t 
change.” He forced a laugh, but his eyes looked like a 
dog’s. He hinted and half-cxplained, and the brisk man 
persuaded her to let the patient go away alone. She 
agreed, but in a week joined him. “I couldn’t feel happy 
away from you, dear ”—and she turned her cold, no longer 
coaxing, eyes on him. He stared full at her, unflinching, 
the first time for years. There was grey in her hair, and 
over her eyes faint wavy lines ran. . . . Those cold, cold 
eyes that had no more movement than frozen water. 
Her nose still sprang forward, cutting at you, pinning you 
down to what you had said a moment or a year before. 
Her chin was like the large end of an egg. 

She decided that he was no better, and brought him home. 
As he still needed change, they moved to a tall, thin house 
near Regent’s Park. He spent days in the perk, and when 
he was alone paid shillings at the Zoo. He wandered 
through the parrot house meditatively, and by those large 
dismal cages of vultures and cormorants lingered with per- 
verse fascination. There was one stony grey bird that he 
watched earnestly. It perched high up, and when it moved 
he always listened for her voice. Its beak was frightfully 
exact, and he wondered if she had ever seen it. Not for 
long could he do this. She got him another doctor, and this 
time it was she who saw the doctor privately. He was not 
to be left alone. . . . Thus, with a blink and a nod and a 
confidential bow, was the luckless man’s doom pronounced. 
He said to himself. ‘“‘ I won’t have a doctor at all ; I’m still 
master of myself, I suppose.” It was strange that his wife 


hadn’t insisted on the doctor again ; and he couldn’t under- 
stand why that noticing, bland man should call just casually, 
But he 
Hie wasn’t allowed to try his intellect with 
So there were walks, and 


shake hands and, after a perfunctory word, go. 
was watched. 
books, neither must he be idle. 





these were haunted. He wanted a change, so there were 
week-ends—haunted too. He would go to a gallery—with 
her face between him and each picture. Her cold eyes ; her 
infernally indefatigable care ; that keen scythe— 
whetted now to an alarming fineness: under these he sank, 

He had made his attempt. She was late one morning 
with a headache, and it suddenly struck him that here was 
an opportunity. Cowardly, to be sure, but the best he 
could do. He went out, leaving the door ajar so as not to 
be heard. He walked eastwards, took furtive back streets, 
was uncasily happy, and then mortally afraid. She might 
set the police on him: he saw them coming, each with icy 
eyes and huge, crooked nose, swooping upon him remorse- 
lessly. Under a tree in Victoria Park he sat and watched 
children playing. One child, so small that she could hardly 
walk, loitered by his seat. . . . Why hadn’t he sweets in 
his pocket ? He gave her sixpence, and she smiled, dropped 
it, licked it a moment, then gave it back and smiled again. 
He, too, smiled ; then wondered how long it was since he had 
last smiled, and what it looked like. At any rate, the child 
wasn’t hurt. . . . For hours he sat there, shared buns with 
the swans, and then unaccountably went home. He tried 
to anticipate her reception of him, and acutely knew it was all 
up when she took not the slightest notice. He knew, then. 

Why had he come back? It was so hard to escape again. 
She showed him that he wasn’t trusted (though it was 
weeks since he had looked at her); and in everything he 
saw, for lack of anything clearer, an inscrutable punish- 
ment. He didn’t know what he had ever done in his timid 
life to deserve punishment ; but, of course, that was the 
point: one never did. He teased himself to recall tiny 
crimes of his youth which now sereamed for expiation. 

His second attempt, then, must be more careful. By 
good hap he escaped for half an hour in the Strand and 
hastened to Cook’s, paid for a passage to New York for a 
month later, cunningly left the ticket with them, and found 
his wife again at Trafalgar Square. “I’ve been looking 
for you everywhere,” he explained ; and, indeed, he had. 
She answered merely, “ Have you, dear?” and took his 
arm. It was too much. She steered him across the streets, 
and got policemen to adjust the traffic for him. It was 
wonderful what she could do, without a word even. 

He had baffled her. He knew she knew something, for 
his money told her; but she couldn’t know just what he 
intended, could she ? The month passed; Thursday night 
vame. His heart beat violently, throbbing through the 
bed. The light burned softly ; the room was so orderly, so 
narrow, and to-morrow it would be for ever disordered. . . . 
Drub, drub, drub-drvub—the noise of his heart was dis- 
tressing. ‘Towards morning he slept, woke carly, crept 
downstairs and out. He had two hours yet, and walked 
them away, calling at Cook’s for his ticket. An heroic 
excitement held him, but he looked cold and commonplace. 
So much the better, he thought, moving from the mirror. 
Ten minutes before the train started he turned into Euston. 
Had he not been so fearful he wou'd have been deliriously 
happy. He reached the platform, mingled with the crowd, 
was jostled, felt a hand on his arm—a stranger’s—then his 
wife’s eyes stabbing him. She took the other arm lightly, 
the stranger walking near. ‘“ Suppose we take a taxi,” 
she said; and all three got in. After balf an hour he re- 
marked to himself, “ It doesn’t take all this time from 
Euston to Regent’s Park?” Then aloud: “* Where are we 
going?” She did not answer, but smiled ingratiatingly ; 
and he caught it as he imprudently lifted his eyes. ‘* Well, 
[ shall escape her there, anyhow,” and he broke into strange, 
deep laughter. The other man sat silent, dropping sharp 
looks on him like shots from a window. 

JOHN FREEMAN. 
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Music and Drama 
PENNY GRAILS 


OFTEN wonder what Parsifal sounded like when 

Barnby conducted it in the Albert Hall in 1884, and 

what the public thought of it then. Some few of the 
audience must have listened to it with that mixture of 
modernity and sentimentality which made Gerontius such a 
popular success. The attitude of the rest was probably 
expressed by a baffled attentiveness (or inattentiveness) 
which will only find its parallel when we have to listen to 
Scriabin’s Rite—if that medley of orchestra, chorus, light, 
perfume, and gesture is ever completed and performed. The 
first performance of Parsifal—strictly on the lines of Elijah— 
must have been an enormous joke, if there was anyone there 
to sec it; though seeing how seriously England used to take 
oratorio, it is not to be supposed that there was anyone there 
who saw that side of the matter. The joke is an even better 
one nowadays: for Parsifal, now that we see it as an 
opera, really turns out to be a full-blooded oratorio, after all. 
That is, if Wagner was really sincere when he wrote it. There 
is, however, no way of getting at the real motives of a man 
who deceived himself so habitually as Wagner. He had 
considered the subject several times at various periods of his 
career, only to discard it ; and when he did eventually tackle 
it probably hardly knew himself whether he was sincere or 
not. He was nearing the end of his life, his health, never 
robust, was enfeebled, he was worn out with anxicties and 
rebuffs, and generally in a condition to respond to outside 
influences without being able to distinguish between them and 
his own inspiration. The idea of renunciation had become a 
formula with him, and no opera could be written without i . 
Pagan renunciation had been exhausted, and only religious 
renunciation remained to be investigated ; a profitable field, 
particularly if there was a sentimentally religious patron to 
be conciliated. What a chance to please Ludwig by having 
Mass on the stage! Moreover, Ludwig would be gratified 
with the idea of making woman the object of renunciation— 
see Mr. Runciman. 

So probably Parsifal came about as the result of a mixture 
of motives, fanned into action by the determination to show 
the world that Wagner could still write an opera. The 
libretto is not very excellent; it contains a good deal of 
padding and sentimentality, and things like the ridiculous 
pun at the end of the first act are quite unforgivable. The 
music is a much more difficult matter to judge, because we 
have most of us taken it for granted for a number of years 
without the necessity of having to criticise it. Rhythmically, 
it is as weak as the other operas; harmonically, it is in 
advance of them. The technique is more perfect, but the 
invention is less spontaneous. All the best parts, the Pre- 
lude, the Panorama, and the Good Friday music, and the 
scene with the Flower Maidens, are unsurpassable of their 
kind. They are as familiar to us all by this time as one of 
Barnby’s own hymn-tunes, and they have much the same 
kind of sentimental association. The critical faculty is, 
therefore, in abeyance while we listen to them, and there is 
nothing to be done but enjoy them. The other and less 
familiar parts of the work are another matter. There is 
plenty of padding, as boring as anything in the “ Ring,” and 
the declamation is mannered and artificial, judged by the 
standards of to-day. But the characterisation is what it 
must stand or fall by, and though Parsifal is an intolerable 
prig, and Gurnemanz only one of Wagner’s “ old public- 
school men,” Kundry and Amfortas are both sharply drawn 
and unforgettable. ; 


It is the fashion to class Parsifal either as a masterpiece, 





perfect from beginning to end, or as a lamentable failure 
without a single redeeming feature. I prefer to believe, after 
hearing it, that Wagner began without quite realising what 
he was about; and gradually warmed to his work until by 
the end he was firmly convinced of his own sincerity. 
Whether it was genuine or not is a different matter, and for 
others to decide. The first act is entirely unsatisfactory. 
After the Prelude (which was not any too well played_on 
Wednesday last), from the rise of the curtain to the end of 
Gurnemanz’s tedious explanation of the history of the Grail, 
everything betrays the lowest kind of theatricality. Soon 
comes the transformation scene, the worst artistic sin of 
which Wagner was ever guilty. The Covent Garden 
management have boggled at shifting an entire stage-full of 
scenery sideways, and try to solve the dilemma by using a 
single cloth, which is hauled across the front of the stage, for 
all the world like a child’s panorama. Anything more pucrile 
cannot be imagined; and why the management do not 
abolish the transformation altogether in the first act, as they 
actually did on Wednesday in the third, is a mystery. It 
would be far wiser to defy Wagner's theories and to let the 
music tell its own story with the curtain down, instead of 
worrying the audience with a tiresome and ineffectual com- 
promise. The sight of a large cloth with a jagged edge being 
dragged across the stage, while Gurnemanz and Parsifal 
pretend to walk past it, is unforgettably absurd. Even the 
Derby at Drury Lane is more realistic. When there is every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose, why not conventionalise 
the whole thing ? 

There was worse to come in the Grail scene. This, in the 
first act, is the very climax of unreality. The hall, the 
knights, the altar, the cup, are unreal, not because they are 
mystical and remote, but because Wagner had not yet 
warmed to the situation. It is all hard and insincere. 
There has been no context beforehand to prepare us for 
anything of the kind. Kundry has not been sufficiently 
prominent to suggest the coming of an antithesis to her 
wild and abandoned ways; Gurnemanz is only a prosy 
Wagnerian old man, who would do just as well before a 
dragon scene as before a sacrament; and the only hint, 
apart from his long speech, of the sacredness of Montsalvat, 
is the absurd affair with the swan. When we are really in 
the Hall of the Grail, the actual ceremony is Low Church 
enough to give offence tono one. Why it should all seem 
so artificial, when the same situation in the third act, with 
practically the same music, is so vital and moving, is hard 
to say; the reason can only lie in the audience as well as 
in Wagner, neither of whom has as yet had the opportunity 
of climbing to the right emotional level. 

The second act opens on an entirely different plane ; it 
contains more “ made ”’ music than the other two acts, but 
all of it is cast in the forms and moods with which Wagner 
was most familiar, and consequently it progresses happily 
and casily. Kundry—a blend of Mime, Venus, and (in 
the last act) Brangiine—here has her great vocal chance, 
magnificently seized by Frau Eva van der Osten. The 
singing of the Flower Maidens, too, was beyond all praise, 
though they were condemned to haunt a hideous garden of 
giant marigolds, which only quarrelled less with their dresses 
than with the bright-red décolletage given to Kundry. It 
is the sense of climax in this act that carries it through and 
atones for one or two mechanical places. But not every 
Kundry can work up to the burst of emotion that precedes 
Klingsor’s entry ; and it said a great deal for Frau van der 
Osten that she was able to do this in spite of a singularly 
unresponsive Parsifal. In the third act Wagner has found 
himself, or believes he has, which comes to the same thing. 
The long scene between Gurnemanz, Kundry and Parsifay 
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rings true. Parsifal, no longer the tiresome oaf of the 
first two acts, has become a man; Kundry has become a real 
woman ; and Gurnemanz, no longer prosy, is inspired. His 
phrase “* Gesegnet sei, du Reiner, durch die Reine,” lifts the 
whole scene by the sheer power of the music up to the highest 
plane, and prepares us for the last change of all, the Hall of 
the Grail. The music here is almost the same as in the first 
act, but richer, warmer. The whole atmosphere is more 
real. The Grail scene in the first act is simply some juggling 
with a coloured cup, that might conccivably, in America, be 
used as an advertisement for somcbody’s lime-juice (suppos- 
ing Montsalvat to be really Montserrat) without leaving 
anybody a penny the worse. The same hall in the last act 
is the temple of a mystic brotherhood, the rite a real one. 
The difference between the two is the difference between 
a half-hearted conception swamped by theatricality and 
theatricality controlled and guided by a_ fully-developed 
idea. If Wagner had lived he might have remodelled his 
first act; and if he had done that, I think he would have 
been content with the beauty of the last act, and willing 
to cut out the first Grail scene altogether. 

As Parsifal is being done everywhere, it had to be done in 
London. And if it had to be done in London, it seems‘a 
pity that London could not follow the lead of other cities 
and give the first performance in its own language. There 
are several first-rate British singers in the cast, and it ought 
not to have been impossible to find one or two more for the 
principals, particularly as they are known to exist. Further, 
if Parsifal were going to be given, all the scenes ought to 
have been staged and lit with the same excellence as the 
Grail scene. This was by no means the case, and the 
hard lighting in particular of several scenes was open to 
criticism. Defects like these almost counterbalance things 
like the fine orchestral playing and the really exquisite 
choral singing. If some of Wagner’s more ridiculous 
scenic effects cannot be managed, I would rather have the 
whole opera played in curtains than see it done badly. 
It would be cheaper for the producers, and cheaper for the 
public, who, if they cannot afford the large sums asked for 
admission, must be content for the present to go without 
Parsifal, and to console themselves with buying a penny 
Grail from the hawkers on Ludgate Hill. 

Dents BROWNE. 


A TRIPLE BILL AT THE LITTLE 
THEATRE 


HE Little Theatre is most enterprising. In the 

evening one can see there magic and nonsense ; 

in the afternoons a triple bill: One Good Turn, by Mr. 
Martin Swayne and Mr. Eille Norwood, who takes the prin- 
cipal part himself (look out for this play, it is going to have 
a success), a play by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, and Rahab, by 
Mr. Kenelm Foss. 

One Good Turn (described as a Nightmare in One Act) 
ends ina surprise. I shall not reveal it, for to do so would 
spoil your pleasure, and your pleasure depends upon being 
taken in as completely as George Sanderson in the play 


itself. It is not, therefore, a work of art, but it is as good a 
sell as I have scen on the stage. George Sanderson 


wakes up, after a dinner at which he has celebrated 
too deeply and too convivially his accession to a small 
fortune, on the sofa of a strange bedroom. In trying to get 
out he draws a curtain and discovers a dead man sitting in 
a chair with a red hole through his shirt front. The door 
is locked, and his cries for help wake up a lady sleeping 
behind the curtains of the four-post bed. She springs for 


the telephone and rings up the police, and keeps meanwhile 
the dazed fellow quict by covering him with a revolver. 


A policeman soon arrives, and the search for possible accom- 
plices in burglary reveals again the dead body. It is 
the lady’s husband, whom she has been expecting home 
this hour or so, and she faints. Sanderson is searched: 
property belonging to the murdered man is found in his 
pockets, also a loaded revolver, one cartridge of which has 
“ T never thought to arrest a son of Mr. Sander- 
son for murder,” says the policeman as he adjusts the 
darbies. ‘* What, you know me!” exclaims the wretched 
man, who is barely recovering from his drunken or drugged 
torpor. The policeman, it turns out, was an old servant of 
his father’s, who some years before had decamped with the 
housemaid and some of his master’s property. Sanderson 
frantically protests his ignorance, his innocence, his amaze- 
ment, and urges that since he had prevented his father 
prosecuting the runaways, and one good turn deserves 
another, he should now be allowed to go; and the ex-thief, 
observing that the lady is still unconscious, shows signs of 
yielding to an enormous bribe. But before doing so he 
makes Sanderson imprint his finger marks on a photograph 
frame, which he intends to keep as evidence until he gets 
to-morrow the promised thousand pounds. To suggest a 
struggle by disordcring the room, to tie up the policeman, 
was for Sanderson the work of amoment. He bolted, and the 
lady . . . I have not the heart to spoil the surprise. After 
the sensational events of the last twenty minutes, it is a 
shock, like lifting a big empty water jug you supposed was 
full, you gape and then you laugh, down comes the curtain, 
and you find yourself clapping hard. 

It rose again for Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s play, which will 
never do. It is called The Ladies’ Comedy, and it takes place 
in Venice at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
comedy is derived out of a serving-man who is in love with 
his mistress dressing up as a maid, and a woman dressing up 
as a count who comes with a count dressed up as a servant. 
The woman dressed up as a count betroths the count 
dressed up as a servant to the serving-man dressed up as a 
maid, and the mistress of the serving-man dressed up as a 
maid becomes engaged to the woman dressed up as a count. 
The woman dressed up as a count kisses the man dressed up 
as a maid, and the mistress after kissing the woman dressed 
up as the count, marries the count dressed up as the servant, 
while the serving-man dressed up as the maid marries the 
woman dressed up as the count. (I have read this through 
twice. It is perfectly correct.) 

Now there are only two ways of getting anything out of 
this sort of situation. It must be cither exquisitely artificial 
and poetical, or indecent, to be tolerable. The dialogue must 
be spun of cobwebs of silk sparkling with the dew of attar 
of roses, and a thousand little blushes must * hover round you 
and brush you with thcir crimson wings.”’ You cannot get 
out of it the fun Penley achieved when he gathered up the 
skirts of Charlic’s Aunt and ran across the stage, yet this 
incident (was it six or cight times repeated ?) proved the 
staple of the comedy. The dialogue not only failed to be 
improper, but failed to be delicate. Mr. Hewlett impaled 
his butterfly with a tent-peg. 

‘“* Rahab ” was a harlot, but a modern one, who had the 
misfortune to tempt to ruin and suicide the son of an ex- 
pugilist Salvation Army mad-man. He calls upon her 
with the intention of cutting her throat. Her ten-o’clock- 
in-the-morning courage, her artfulness in leading his whirling 
thoughts into calmer channels protect her, till she is unwise 
enough to explain to him her methods and triumph in her 
fascinations, when he strangles her indeed. The psychology 
was too stagey in its subtlety, the kind which comes into a 
clever man’s head when he sits down to write a play, and 
thinks too much of effect and too little of facts. 

DesmonpD MacCartuy. 


been fired. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


FRIEND in America writes to tell me that Mr. 

Alfred Noyes’ lectures there have been filling 

vast theatres to overflowing ; and that the bard’s 

visit has been a triumphal progress. A leading New York 

paper, he says, appeared the other day with a picture of 

Mr. and Mrs. Noyes at the tomb of Edgar Allan Poe: 

“ England’s foremost poet pays tribute to,” ete.—I suppose 

the other words were “* America’s mighty dead.”” American 

reviews bristle with references to Mr. Noyes, and articles 

with such titles as ‘“* Noyes and Maseficld ’’—as though they 

were Tennyson and Browning, Shakespeare and Bacon, or 

Dante and Bruno; and they even asked Mr. Noyes to deliver 
the Lowell lectures. 








2K * ak 


It is all very amusing to us in England, where Mr. Noyes’ 
readers, as far as one can gather by a process of elimination, 
must mainly consist of ministers, schoolmasters, and the 
soberer (I mean mentally) members of Service clubs. What 
a dazzling career his has been! Scarcely had he emerged 
from Oxford (whose towers are still, as we know, clad in the 
last enchantments of the Middle Ages) when the organ of 
Sir (then Mr.) W. Robertson Nicoll hailed him as a major 
poet. I don’t remember much about that early book now, 
though my ears are still haunted by the lines : 


Come down to Kew in lilac time, in lilac time, in lilac time, 
Come down to Kew in lilac time (it isn’t far from London) 


to which somebody wrote extra verses beginning 


The ten past one from Paddington is second (as trains go) to 
none... . 


Drake followed, the epic of El Draque, hailed by the Times 
as a noble testimonial to Empire ; and after that (or was it 
whilst Drake, in pieces, was issuing from the press ?) came 
Forty Singing Seamen. It is this volume that seems to be 
especially popular in the U.S.A. Reverent reviewers speak 
of the Forty Singing Seamen itself with that peculiar humble- 
ness which, however little you may see of it in most walks 
of American life, is very conspicuous in American literary 
journals, which shine with deference and smarm. 


* * aE 


The poem, as a matter of fact, is an uninspired ballad, 
with a good deal of padding, some hippopotamine attempts 
at humour, and a vigorous jingle that manages to keep the 
reader going. Neither in this poem nor in Mr. Noyes’ other 
works is there any subtlety of rhythm or any evidence of 
that sense for language which was in Coleridge’s mind when 
he defined prose as words in their best order and poctry as 
the best words in the best order. In Mr. Noyes’ commemora- 
tive and patriotic poems (how many odes did he write on 
the Coronation ?), in his classical poems (which unite 
thoughts like Lewis Morris’s to metres like Swinburne’s), and 
in his lyrics generally, Mr. Noyes is as a rule strenuously 
platitudinous, sometimes picturesque, sometimes pretty, 
always a competent writer of magazine verse, and never 
within miles of great poctic performance. His best poem is, 
to my thinking, The Highwayman, a galloping narrative of 
the sort that Mr. Stanley Weyman or Sir A. Conan Doyle 
might write if they had any skill with verse. 

* 


* * 


In view of the American attitude towards Mr. Noyes it 
was entertaining to see in a French journal a reference to 
“ Tales of the mairmed Tavern, le livre d’ Alfred Noyes, Cun 
des poétes les plus ‘ discutés’ des Etats-Unis.” Why can- 





not the United States take the unconscious tip and make 
the poet a naturalised citizen ? 
co 


* * 


The French journal in question is the recently established 
quarterly La Vie des Lettres, which seems a little weak on its 
English side, as respects both information and typography. 
‘“* My head to you acron the Atlantic ” is a puzzling method 
of greeting an American colleague ; that French journalists 
and compositors should ever get English spelling right is too 
much to hope for. Otherwise the number I have seen was 
interesting though unequal. The chief feature is a huge 
‘“* Paroxyste poem in three songs ’’ by M. Nicolas Beauduin. 
New Paroxyst is old Futurist writ much the same size, and 
the poem, which is dedicated to the athletes of the new genera- 
tions and “ @ ceux qui sont en marche vers un idéal rénovateur, 
a ceux que briile la passion du futur et quexalte la Beauté 
neuve, née des applications Mécaniques de la science, a tous les 
optimistes volontaires, aux prophétes de VThomme machine, aux 
enthousiastes des villes modernes. . . .’ In England people 
with the sentiments of these dedicatees are mostly to be 
found in the class of Fat Man; and our Futurist poets have 
yet to appear. I am afraid they never will appear. Some- 
how or other, for good or for ill, we cannot let ourselves go as 
these Latins do. In England we cannot even produce a 
Walt Whitman, and it is almost inconccivable that we should 
produce pocts of the type now strewn up and down Italy and 
France. Imagine a young Englishman throwing his mock 
modesty and his artificial breeding to the winds and coming 
out with : 

Ha! I am the bicycle, 

I am the aeroplane, 

I batter the skies with my brutal planes, 

Women, ye were made to be violated. . . . 

I will slaughter thousands of nursery gardeners and slake my sword 


in their blood. ... 


“-* 


No; it cannot be pictured at all, 


* * x 


There are rumours in the air of many new periodicals. I 
have heard recently of five which are shortly to be started 
(it is hoped). Some of the schemes are very elaborate. I 
am not an “ optimiste volontaire” ; I do not expect much 
from four of them, and regarding the other I suspend judg- 
ment. It is a pity that the few capitalists who are willing 
to endow literature should so often subsidise journals which 
do no earthly good to anyone except the dull dogs who write 


for them. 


3K * * 


It is not my province, I thank Heaven, to comment on the 
results of bye-clections. But I am moved to assert that the 
Government would only have met their deserts had they 
lost the North-West Durham seat. For the telegram sent 
by Mr. Asquith to the Liberal candidate before the poll 
contained the phrase “with no uncertain voice.” One 
would have thought that, even where others succumb, a 
Premier who took the Craven and the Ireland might have 
resisted phrases of that kind, about which even the humblest 
leader-writers are nowadays beginning to get nervous. 
What on earth is the use of having a Board of Education, not 
to mention an English Association, if men to whom we all, 
young and old, look for guidance, callously continue to 
scatter the sort of effete clichés that Mr. Asquith showers 
upon the struggling candidates of his party ? Can it be that 
these telegrams are really composed and dispatched by some 
menial, or that the work is handed out to an agency ? If so, 
what a scandalous failure to appreciate the responsibilities of 
office we have here. 


SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Making of an Englishman. By W. L. Georce. Con- 
stable. 6s. 
Cake. By Bonun Lyncn. Murray. 6s. 


When I had read the first chapter of The Making of an 
Englishman 1 was extremely annoyed with myself for never 
before having read anything written by Mr. W. L. George, 
and then and there I made a resolution for the future to read 
everything which bore his signature. That first chapter is an 
entirely admirable piece of work. It is a description of 
London from Ludgate Hill to Piccadilly, or thereabouts, on 
the night when London received authentic news of the Relief 
of Mafeking; of the things seen through the eyes of a newly 
arrived young Frenchman, and not only of the things seen by 
him, but of the emotions felt. One is apt, especially if one 
is in the least by way of being a superior person, to look back 
upon the spectacle which London streets presented on that 
Mafeking night and on the following Mafeking day with a 
feeling just a little like shame, with a feeling that London 
with its flag-wagging, its seent-squirting, horn-blowing, made 
rather an idiot of itself. Very subtly in this descriptive 
chapter Mr. George has convinced me, for one, that in the 
boisterous and apparently lunatic outbreak of emotion there 
was really nothing to be ashamed of, that it was the most 
natural thing in the world, that it was essentially the right 
thing, that it was not mere wild exultation over a trivial 
victory, but the almost inevitable result of the sudden 
slackening of what had been a prolonged and almost unbear- 
able tension. We lost our heads when Mafeking was saved 
because for weeks and weeks we had been feeling that we 
simply could not stand it if Mafeking were lost. Strategi- 
‘ally, everyone knew that Mafeking did not matter a row of 
pins ; but for some mysterious reason, from some cause which 
lies deeper than reason, everybody also felt that the Relief of 
Mafeking was worth everything else in the world. So 
London went temporarily insane, and this is what the young 
Frenchman saw : 

Round and round Trafalgar Square, with throats full of ridges 
choked by dust, and with sweat upon our very eyelashes. Upon the 
parapet of the Square sat half a dozen girls together . . . as I passed 
I could see they were singing, for their mouths all worked together, 
and they swayed together from right to left and back. For us they 
waved their dirty handkerchiefs, and then they were dragged from the 
parapet and patriotically kissed. . . . The working man who still 
maintained upon me the stare of his squinting eye, dumbly pointed to 
a four-wheeler, stranded in Pall Mall East, among the seethe of our 
overflow. On the roof stood a man in evening clothes with a woman 
in a low dress. Hands in hands and face to face they danced a furious 
dance, leaping up and down like puppets on a wire ; the man’s white 
tie had flown loose, and as the woman danced her earrings left behind 
them little strize of light. Some of her fair hair had escaped, the man 
had lost his hat ; they danced in abandoned joy. 


But, as I said, he felt as well as saw, and this is what he 
felt : 

We marched onwards, and I could not hear a word spoken, though 
mouths opened towards ears, for the roar of us, and our whistling and 
blowing of horns and the trampling of our feet engulfed anything 
that we might personally feel. There was no I, and as we reached 
Trafalgar Square, where I linked arms with the odorous working-man 
and the elegant old gentleman, there was no They. There was nothing 
save an enormous, exultant We, a We too big for classes and nationali- 
ties, a hurrying, intoxicated We, bursting with relief and self-com- 
placency. 


Whether a young Bordelais, having just set foot in London 
for the first time, would experience that sense of We-ness is 
another matter ; we must take Mr. George’s word for that. 

We must take his word for several other things—for the 
strange attraction which England and the English had for the 
youngster long before he had seen England or met an English- 


man. This Mr. George does not attempt to explain; pro- 
bably he knows such curiosities of the soul to be inexplicable. 
Then there is that other very strange incident in which young 
Cadoresse, as a lad of fourteen, having cheeked a man, been 
threatened by that man with physical viclence and flinched 
before the threat, was so mortified at his own cowardice that 
he never again felt at ease in the presence of the boy-friend 
who had witnessed the exhibition of it; that it was with a 
feeling of relief that he heard of the boy-friend’s death. Are 
French boys made like that, I wonder, or was Lucien unique ? 
I daresay Mr. George knows. Lucien came to London with 
the deliberate determination to transform himself into an 
Englishman. He entered a business house in the City, 
became a “ paying guest ” in a middle-middle-class house- 
hold. On the very first evening he made love, with inten- 
tions strictly dishonourable, to his host’s elder daughter, 
This girl Mr. George psychologises with great minuteness, 
He makes of her the subject of a study in—what shall I eall 
it ?—coquetry, coquetry carried to the uttermost limits of 
provocation. It is not altogether a convincing study. 
Maud’s later conduct is not consistent with her character and 
temperament as he reveals them to us. He shows her with a 
core of coldness in her being which proved a successful barrier 
to Lucien’s amorous assault. Yet a little later on, after the 
two had parted, she suddenly became the veriest little 
wanton. Mr. George’s psychological analysis of young femi- 
ninity reminds us rather strongly of that of Mr. H. G. Wells 
in his more recent novels, and Mr. H. G. Wells is not at his 
best when psychologically analysing young femininity. There 
seems to be a lack of real perceptiveness somewhere, conclu- 
sions seem to be formed on too superficial observation, the 
more he tries to tell us the less knowledge he seems to convey. 
Muriel, the sister of the girl with whom Lucien fell honestly 
and desperately in love, is a much more vivid and realised 
figure than Edith, although we get but a few glimpses of 
Muriel, while we see and hear a great deal of Edith. 

The Lawtons, father and son, mother and daughters, a 
Lancaster Gate middle-class family, are in Mr. George’s 
view—so far at least as Lucien expresses that view—typically 
and also ideally English. They are the heart of England. 
They are what this young Frenchman passionately desired 
to become, what he did, indeed, within the limits of possi- 
bility succeed in becoming. Personally I find them, though 
wonderfully well portrayed, singularly unattractive. To me 
they are not England ; it is not they and their like who have 
made England what she is or, so far as she is what they have 
made her, she is badly made. Indeed, one may say of Mr. 
George’s very clever and most interesting valuation of Eng- 
land and the English as a whole that those characteristics 
and traits which most strongly appeal to him are just those 
upon the possession of which the most intelligent Englishmen 
would be least inclined to plume themselves. Still, if you 
really desire to have a thoroughly good conceit of yourself 
and your country, by all means make haste to read The 
Making of an Englishman. 

I venture to guess that Mr. Bohun Lynch wrote Cake 
because he wanted to write about some pleasant, witty, and 
interesting people in an interesting, witty, and pleasant way 
unhampered by anything faintly resembling a plot. ‘The 
result is that one closes his book with the sort of feeling one 
has after one has been visiting in very nice places and meeting 
a lot of very agreeable persons. One does not in the least 
wish to go to those places, or to mect those people again, but 
one is glad to have been there and to have met them. All 
Mr. Lynch’s characters are delicately and firmly drawn ; there 
is no sense of stress or worry in his handling of them. They 
do not deal in the profounder emotions or in the more poig- 
nant passions, and they get themselves into no tense situa- 
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tions. Several of them love one another, and so, of course, 
there is a certain amount of conflict, but it never verges on 
the tragic ; it is soon over, and the end of it is happiness. 
One finds it difficult to believe that any man who was rather 
hard up and of luxurious tastes would hesitate for a moment 
to accept a fortune because one of the conditions of inheriting 
it was that he should change his name from Luffingham to 
Tibshelf. Mr. Lynch seems to know so little of the heart of 
man as to believe that his favourite character did so hesitate, 
and he evidently felt the condition to'be so oppressive or so 
revolting that he relieves him of it by giving him a peerage. 
If there is a story in Cake, the dodging of that hated name is it. 
But there is not a story. There are light comedy, bright 
dialogue, skilful presentment of men, women, and dogs— 
specially of dogs—and as much as one has any right to ask of 
lively entertainment. 
Husert Bianp. 


ANTHOLOGIES 


The Golden Book of English Sonnets. Selected by Witi1aAM 
Ropertson. Harrap. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Poets’ Symphony. Arranged by G. H. Wo .tasron. 


Arrowsmith. 5s. net. 
The Wild Harp. By Karuartne Tynan. Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Century of Imitation and Parody. Edited by WALTER 
JerroLD and R. M. Lennarp. Oxford University 
Press. 


This age produces an unprecedented number of anthologies, 
compiled as a result of all kinds of divisions and cross 
divisions of literature. We get anthologies of prose and of 
verse, of solemn work, of amorous work, and of comic work, 
of particular verse forms and of extracts bearing on par- 
ticular subjects. Anthologies of these latter kinds are often 
mere hack compilations, and are almost always dull. Take 
Mr. Robertson’s book, for example. Let us admit, though 
we cannot understand it, that there are people who wish for 
a whole book consisting of nothing but selected sonnets. 
There are already anthologies of this sort in existence, and 
the only justification for a new collector would be the 
choice of fine old sonnets and the discovery of fine new ones 
which had been overlooked by his predecessors. Mr. 
Robertson does, indeed, pique himself that there are “ 140 
copyright sonnets” in his volume. But few, indeed, of 
these are worthy to sit in the same room with the best 
sonnets of the past, and many of them are the most otiose 
performances. All the best sonnets in the book are familiar 
in other collections ; almost all the others were better 
omitted. The title, one presumes, is enough to get the book 
sold to the birthday-present public ; but it is of no literary 
importance. 

It was with little hope that we opened the second volume 
on the list. What could sound more mechanical than a 
number of verses referring, directly or indirectly, to music 
or its effects, brought together under the title of The Poets’ 
Symphony, and divided into sections with the headings 

Preludio,” “ Intermezzo, 1°,’ andsoon? Mr. Wollaston’s 
8 has those defects which it could not have avoided. 
Many of his extracts are shocking bad verse ; some of them are 
silly ; and Sisyphus himself, a man notoriously persevering 
would searcely be able to read much of the book straight on 
9 a sitting. Mr. Wollaston’s justification is found in the 
thls ches per! dug out of comparatively unknown poets 
nany es which have a curiosity value. Some of his 
finds are china eggs—such as the vapid verses by Mary 


Cowden-Clarke, the nature of whose emissions can be judged 
by the following extract : 

Music hath no jot of badness, 

Music filleth all with gladness, 


Music comforteth in sadness ; 
It hath power to soothe e’en madness. 


But some of his recondite specimens have considerable 
interest for anyone with a taste for antiquarian odds and 
ends. A chronological arrangement would probably have 
added interest to the book by the light it might throw on 
the development of men’s conception of music. Is it not 
amusing to read, in the light of later history, such things 
as T. Holcroft’s To Haydn? He alludes to Haydn as “ collect- 
ing Nature’s tears ” in the middle of earthquakes and whirl- 
winds, and to him, he says, there is harmony in 


Din, clamour, uproar, murder’s midnight knell, 
Hyaena shrieks, the war-whoop, scream, and yell— 
All sounds, however mingled strange, uncouth. 


We do not usually think of the composer of The Clock in quite 
those obstreperous surroundings. 

Miss Tynan’s book is an anthology of another sort : it is 
a manifesto. She has brought together, in a beautifully- 
printed volume with the kind of decorative borders that 
we, personally, could do without, a hundred Irish poems, 
mostly quite modern. She has left out the best-known 
Irish poems—our old friend Innisfree, for example ; she 
has included no humorous poems, and few which show direct 
English influence ; for her object is to “ capture for English 
ears, sensitive to a wild music, just such strains as might be 
sounded by the strings of a harp—something thin, strange, 
forlorn, something a little unearthly and exquisite.” Hap- 
pily it is not all quite so tenuous in body as all that. But 
the collection does give a really sound selection from the 
work of such poets as Mr. Yeats, “ A.E.”, Mr. Padraic 
Colum, Mr. James Stephens, Mr. Joseph Campbell, Mr. 
Seumas O'Sullivan, and their predecessors; and there is 
far too much, in thought and in music, in common between 
the work of the earlier and that of the later writers, to 
encourage the view, sometimes propounded, that the Celtic 
twilight is merely the fag-end of a French afternoon. 
Foreign influences cannot be excluded altogether, but with 
the exception of Mr. George Russell, there is not a modern 
Irish poet of any distinction the mass of whose work is not 
in the direct national tradition. In this anthology the range 
of these writers appears narrow, they seem to see the same 
things with tiring unanimity, and there is a certain monotony 
about their laments for dead women and their desires to 
get back to Bantry Bay or some such place. But even were 
it contended that white roads and birds and grey hills were 
poor things, it could not be denied that they are peculiarly 
their own. The modern Irish school of verse has a real 
individuality and force; and Miss Tynan’s book will do 
good work if it sends readers to the volumes of the best of 
the poets represented in it. 

Lastly, we come to the Oxford book of parodies. Messrs. 
Jerrold and Lennard, like Mr. Robertson, tread a way trodden 
before. At least twice in recent years have anthologies of 
parodies appeared. There is the volume edited by Messrs. 
Adam and White, an uneven book with some good modern 
work in it, and there is Mr. Arthur Symons’ impeccable little 
collection in the “* Red Letter Library.” Messrs. Jerrold and 
Lennard, although they exclude living writers, and although 
they include scarcely anything older than Rejected Addresses 
(1812), have compiled a volume much larger than those 
others. It is perhaps too large. It includes the Rejected 
Addresses bodily, and much of the best work of James Hogg, 
Swinburne, and the other great parodists of the nineteenth 
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century ; and it contains a good deal of work, some good, 
some bad, by lesser-known people. Many of us will feel 
heavily in the editors’ debt for the introduction to the 
excellent parodies of the American Henry Cuyler Bunner ; 
and the whole collection is so good that it would be stupidly 
uncivil to cavil much at the mistaken inclusions of a few 
feeble things, like those of R. F. Murray, whose Tennyson 
imitation beginning : 
The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 
He passed through the doorway into the street, 


A strong wind lifted his hat from his head 
And he uttered some words that were far from sweet— 


would be rejected by the editor of any self-respecting 
periodical. But whilst congratulating Messrs. Jerrold and 
Lennard on their work, we cannot help saying that had 
these bad specimens been left out and representative paro- 
dies by ancient or living writers now omitted (from Ambrose 
Phillips and I. H. Browne to Sir Frederick Pollock and Sir 
Owen Scaman) inserted in their places the collection would 
have been unsurpassable—which, as it stands, it is not. 


THE ELDER PITT 


The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By Basi. 
Witurams. With Portraits and Map. Longmans. 
2 Vols. 


A life of the elder Pitt appears with the advantage of having 
been long desired. Von Ruville’s great work failed, in the judg- 
ment of English readers, to do justice to a character as great 
on the moral as on the intellectual side. Mr. Basil Williams 
gives us a picture more in accordance with the impression 
Englishmen have always treasured of the personality of the 
great statesman. He has devoted years of industry to the 
examination of a wide range of original material, and has 
produced a thorough and masterly work, which well fills a 
place, too long left vacant, in our historical literature. 
Pitt’s career stands in relief in our imperial history, partly 
because of the immense influence he exerted at the supreme 
crisis of our long struggle for empire with France, and 
partly because of the inspiring ideas of imperial duties and 
ties which (however little they influenced his own contem- 
poraries) he has handed down for the enlightenment of 
posterity in facing the perpetual problems of a world-wide 
empire. 

There could be no more opportune moment for a life of 
Chatham than to-day—the problem of imperial unity was 
never more difficult, or the path of progress in India more 
hard to see. From this point of view we may regret that 
Pitt’s career is so closely bound up with the changes and 
struggles for power of our eighteenth century domestic 
politics that the story must needs run continually through a 
channel of political negotiation and intrigue, where it yields 
little but an uncertain knowledge of unimportant facts. 
Pitt was not a great party politician, he was the greatest of 
our imperial statesmen. It was the misfortune of England 
that the master mind which in the Seven Years’ War turned 
failure into victory, and swept the French out of their 
Colonial Empire, exerted so little influence in the settlement 
of the great internal problems of imperial growth that 
followed it, and exerted that influence to warn of rather 
than to avert an impending catastrophe. The man who 
said, ‘‘ The hearts and good affections of Bengal are of more 
worth than all the profits of ruinous and odious monopolies,” 
could ill be spared from the councils that shaped the govern- 
ment of India. Pitt had the instinct for liberty which is 


fundamental in Empire, if the vitality of its various members 
is to be preserved, and he had that breadth of affection and 
imagination which can discern and create the moral bonds 





of union which alone can hold diverse and scattered com- 
munities in a single whole. “I love the Americans,” said 
Pitt, “‘ because they love liberty,” and, again, in a phrase 
as bold and vigorous as may be found in our Imperial 
literature, “‘ The Colonies are too great an object to be 
grasped but in the arms of affection.” 

The English are said to have conquered and peopled the 
world in a fit of absence of mind; and it may be true that 
in the minds of most of the men who have covered the seas 
with our trade, and planted our business houses in every 
quarter of the globe, there is little sense of the historical 
significance of the work in which they take a part. But at 
intervals the English have always produced some larger man 
who, with a wider imagination, unites these scattered energies 
in a great plan. Pitt was of that order. He recognised 
the greatness of America and India. India was to him “ this 
transcendent object,” the greatest of all subjects, and 
America so great that “if she fell,” she “‘ would fall like a 
strong man. She would embrace the pillars of the State 
and pull down the constitution with her.” In dealing with 
the great problems of government which these two countries 
presented to his time, Pitt looked first to the moral founda- 
tions of government. In America he saw them in the 
preservation of liberty, in India in the guarantee of justice. 
The foundation of our Indian trade could not be guns and 
fortresses, “‘ a forced foundation which would fail,” it must 
be “‘ a system of justice and humanity, of sounder and larger 
policy.” Of America he said, in 1775, “ It is not repealing 
this Act of Parliament, it is not repealing a piece of parch- 
ment, that can restore America to your bosom: you must 
repeal her fears and her resentments; and you may then 
hope for her love and gratitude.” Time saw his advice 
prevail for India and the expansion of our Bengal dominion 
into a vast Asiatic Empire ; but there was no time to avert 
the American disaster and the division of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The Empire can never hope to see an end of problems 
of race and government, of justice and liberty ; and it can 
only be preserved in the face of them by the spirit of the 
great men who built it. There could be no more opportune 
moment for this masterly biography of a man who, great 
as he is in our annals as an orator and as a War Minister, is 
greatest of all for that breadth of imagination and sympathy 
which creates the only worthy conception of empire. 


PAINTING IN EAST AND WEST 


Painting in the Far East. By Laurence Binyon. Second 
Edition. Arnold. 21s. net. 

Painting in East and West. By Rospert Dove tas Norton. 
Arnold. 5s. net. 

Since Mr. Binyon’s admirable book was first published 
there has been a great increase in the interest taken by the 
West in the art of the East; and the growth in interest has 
gone with a readjustment of view. The late Japancse 
colour-print—pecrless as Hokusai and Hiroshige are in their 
own sphere—is no longer regarded as the finest flower of 
Eastern art; and students and collectors have come to 
realise that the Chinese achievement in painting has been 
greater than the Japanese, and that the great masters of both 
races possessed an inspiration and an aim far other than 
those that used to be ascribed to them. Far Eastern art is 
no longer regarded as “ quaint’ art or “ purely decorative ” 
art, or art that sacrificed form to colour. We now know 
that the main impulse behind the long centuries of con- 
summate Chinese and Japanese art has been a spiritual 
impulse ; and that line, far from being made subsidiary to 
colour, has been sedulously cultivated with a view to 
emphasising most intensely the dominant attributes of the 
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objects depicted—or, as our advanced friends would say, “ the 
treeness of the tree.” Mr. Binyon has done as much as any 
man to bring about the change in attitude. His book, 
beautifully illustrated and now considerably revised, is 
indispensable as a catalogue and delightful as a piece of 
exposition. To the happy accident of a poct devoting 
himself to Oriental painting we owe an interpretation of the 
spiritual attitude of Eastern artists towards their work as 
sympathetic and illuminating as it could possibly be. 

It is this spiritual attitude that is the central theme of 
Mr. Norton’s thoughtful and excellently written book. He 
looks on the art of the West and finds it regarded as the 
affair of the few, and, even at that, weak in performance 
and incoherent in purpose. He believes that a wider 
appeal and a clearer purpose can only be gained by art 
becoming (in the words Mr. Berenson has used of Chinese 
art), “spiritualised through and through.” He has no 
hesitation in his views about the function of art. ‘“* Were 
there,” he says, “in all the earth but six men left with a 
belief in the unseen, it would remain Art’s legitimate pro- 
vinee.”” Much of his argument is incontrovertible, but in 
detail he is sometimes questionable. He complains, for 
example, that social reformers ignore art. Surely it is 
becoming a complaint with some people that social reform 
and art have been too much mixed up of late? Do we not 
remember Max’s cartoon of the littérateurs all ranting from 
a platform; and is it not a commonplace that the social 
reformers have “collared” the serious drama? Again, 
though we cannot here follow Mr. Norton into a discussion 
as to the width of the appeal possible to great art, we would 
suggest that his apparent contention that the spiritualising 
and harmonising of art would necessarily bring it a wide 
popularity does not quite fit with his own statement that 
the most widely popular art with the Japanese masses has 
been that of the Ukiyoye—which is a worldly affair, and not 
thought much of by those who cherish the greatest old 
Japanese traditions. But his book is on the whole as good 
as it is modest, and it may well lead many readers to the 
first-hand study of Eastern painting. 


TRUSTIFICATION 


The Tendency towards Industrial Combination. By 
Greorce R. Carter, M.A., of the Department of 
Economics, Huddersfield Technical College. Constable. 
6s. net. 

The author describes this book as “ a study of the modern 
movement towards industrial combination in some spheres 
of British industry; its forms and developments, their 
causes, and their determinant circumstances.” To every 
student of economics there comes a time when he has 
absorbed the work of his predecessors, and before he can 
make a fresh start to the discovery of something new he 
has to place on record the results of his cogitations on other 
men’s views and researches. This, on the whole, represents 
the position at which Mr. Carter has arrived, and his volume 
is a careful and acute analysis of the features of the modern 
combination movement, of the various forms of “ vertical ” 
and “ horizontal *’ combinations, and of the technical and 
mercantile considerations which govern the development 
in one direction or the other. Fortunately, he has not been 
misled by the importance of certain special forms, and is 
wise enough to include within his survey all methods by 
which manufacturers seek to obtain a control over market 
conditions. The result is that his dissection of the different 
kinds of organisation is thorough and complete; and if he 
manifests some tendency to err in repetition, he has at least 
left very little for other students to glean after him. By 





the nature of the task he set before himself he has had to 
rely for the descriptive part of his book mainly on earlier 
writers, but wherever possible he has brought their accounts 
up to date—no easy matter, considering the secretive 
character of manufacturers. Mr. Carter must forgive us if 
we suggest that the most interesting parts of his book are 
the pages (222-240 and 278-299) in which he deals with the 
coal industry. Here he speaks with special knowledge, and 
in particular his account of the South Wales coal trade and 
the growth of Mr. D. A. Thomas’s Cambrian Trust, Limited, 
represents a valuable piece of new investigation. We 
strongly hope that Mr. Carter will specialise on the coal 
industry, including both mining and retailing. There is a 
great continent to explore, and the general ignorance of its 
main features is colossal. To listen to colliery owners and 
coal merchants one would believe they were pure philan- 
thropists ruthlessly harried by a brutal Government; to 
the consumer they appear rather as rapacious robbers. 
Somewhere between lies the truth, and, as one day we shall 
have to nationalise the mines, it would be well if Mr. Carter 
were to help us to find out what that truth is. He has the 
capacity for the undertaking and he already possesses a 
good deal of the knowledge. It would be a calamity if the 
nation were allowed to bankrupt itself through its ignorance. 

Mr. Carter holds that in the United Kingdom the tendency 
towards industrial combination “ represents essentially the 
natural or almost normal development of a new form of 
business organisation to mect the modern conditions of 
commerce,” and consequently its position is more assured 
than in Germany and the United States, where tariff 
privileges have played a great part. In the iron and steel 
industries vertical combination, covering all branches from 
the supply of raw materials to the production of finished 
goods, is the normal evolution, resulting in the emergence 
of large, comprehensive, self-sufficient units, which then 
tend to act harmoniously with each other rather than to 
attempt mutual destruction. In other industries, through 
a great varicty of forms, from temporary association up to 
complete fusion, the market is brought to a greater or lesser 
degree under control, The urgent question then arises as 
to the likelihood of the exercise of monopolistic powers by 
those giant organisations, since the need for a large capital 
appears to exclude the possibility of the growth of new 
competition. To this the answer is, partly, that the dis- 
covery of new processes or new sources of supply may 
destroy a monopoly, as in the case of the United Alkali 
Co. and the Salt Union, and, further, that the potential 
competition of substitutory goods is almost unlimited. 
Mr. Carter also, and rightly, relics much on the British 
system of free trade to check any injurious results from 
combination. The fear of foreign competition enforces on 
the British manufacturer, whether individual or trust, the 
need alike for high efficiency in manufacture and for modera- 
tion in price-fixing. The tendency towards combination is 
inevitable and, at least while industry is in private hands, 
the policy of the open door is compulsory. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mechanism, Life and Personality. By J. S. Hatpane, M.D. John 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

This book consists of four lectures delivered in London last May. 
Dr. Haldane rejects both the vitalistic and the mechanistic theories of 
life. His demonstration of the uselessness of the former as a working 
hypothesis (even if it were true) is more convincing, it seems to us, 
than his objections to the theory itself. The practical utility of the 
mechanistic view is evident enough ; physiology, in particular, owes 
much to it, and the progress of knowledge on such lines has been con- 
tinuous ; but (we are warned) * the results of such investigation are by 
no means identical with the gradual establishment of a definite causal 
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connection between stimulus and response.” The tendency is all the 
other way ; physico-chemical explanations of elementary physiological 
processes are no nearer than ever; indeed less so, for we are more 
sophisticated nowadays. However, for a number of reasons, Dr. 
Haldane, as a working physiologist, denies that the hypothesis that 
life, as a whole, is a mechanical process helps him in his work. 

With only the futilities of vitalism and the absurdities of mechanism 
to choose between, the science of Biology might be thought to be indeed 
ina poor way. But the dilemma, happily, is not unescapable. It is the 
result of a confusion of thought, or rather of an insufficient realisation 
of the nature of the problem. In truth, the phenomena of life involve 
a totally different conception of reality from that employed in purely 
physical speculation. For the biologist, the fundamental conception 
must be that of the living organism as such ; and since the idea of life 
in Dr. Hald:ne’s view is nearer to reality than the ideas of matter and 
energy, “‘ the presupposition of ideal biology is that inorganic can 
ultimately be resolved into organic phenomena, and that the physical 
world is thus only the appearance of a deeper reality. . . .”” From the 
conception of the living organism we pass to the question of personality, 
which, it is maintained, is not an individual quality, but the * central 
fact of the universe,’’ without which existence itself is meaningless. 

As Dr. Haldane says in his preface, ** the time is now more than ripe 
for bringing the great biological movement of the nineteenth century 
into definite relation with the main stream of human thought.” 
Especially in recent years students have had their minds bothered and 
confused by the really irrelevant claims of the mechanistic and vitalistic 
schools ; all such should be grateful for the lucid and satisfying view 
developed so clearly in these lectures. On the other hand, one imagines 
those workers who have long found light and solace in mechanism 
being a little impatient. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. Vol. IV. 


Collected by C. H. Herrorp. Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 


The English Association’s method of collecting essays—one editor, 
one year—has thus far produced tolerable results ; and the new volume 
is as interesting as any of its predecessors. The most interesting item 
is not an essay at all, but an annotated reprint (the first in recent years) 
of the first edition of Defoe’s vigorous verse satire, The True-born 
Englishman. Prof. Guthkelch has done his work thoroughly ; but we 
fail to understand what he fails to understand in the lines : 





“Bold Strafford, Cambridge, Capel, Lucas, Lisle, 
Who crowned in Death his Father’s Fun’ral Pile.” 


Surely all that is meant is that these persons gave their lives for 
Charles I.—and left gaps in the nobility which Charles II. filled in his 
own inimitable but unorthodox way. Prof.O. Elton writes unflaggingly 
(he even brings in comparative statistics of the various feet in various 
extracts) on the subject of ‘“* English Prose Numbers ”—rendered 
terrible to some of us by Prof. Saintsbury’s recent book. Prof. A. 
Mawer considers ‘Some Unconsidered Elements in English Place- 
Names,” Miss L, Winstanley is good on Shelley’s Platonism, and there 
are three dramatic articles : A Note on Dramatic Criticism, by Prof. J. E. 
Springarn ; Dramatic Technique in Marlowe, by Prof. G. P. Baker, and 
The Plays of Mr. John Galsworthy, by Prof. A.R.Skemp. This last is 
the least satisfactory essay in the volume. The writing lacks distinction, 
the comments are frequently trite, and Prof. Skemp treads with far too 
reverent a footstep in the temple of his god. 


Round the British Empire. By Avex Hitt. Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Tour of a Socialist Round the World. By W.W. Moonie. Fifield. 
5s. net. 

The necessity of having a bias if one sets out to tackle the universe 
at large, or even such a minute fraction of it as our own world, is well 
illustrated by the difference between these two books. Mr. Alex Hill 
attempts an austere objectiveness, producing masses of information 
and a total effect uncommonly like that of our old friend Baedeker. 
Mr. W. W. Moodie went round the world with strong prepossessions— 
how strong we only learn at the end of his book—which enabled him 
thoroughly to understand at any rate one aspect of what he saw on 
his travels, and to connect different social phenomena of the various 
continents. Mr. Hill, who, by the way, is Principal of Hartley Univer- 
sity College, Southampton, took his children round the Empire, and 
afterwards rewrote their diary “ with the interpolation of a certain 
amount of information regarding the history, commerce, and natural 
features of the countries which they visited.” For which reason the 
book is very informing and improving, and almost as impersonal as a 
time-table. Mr. Moodie, on the other hand, is intensely personal ; 
this prevents him from seeing too much, and consequently makes him 
a satisfactory sightseer. 


The Emancipation of English Women. By W. Lyon Buease. David 
Nutt. 3s. 6d. net. 

A new and revised edition of a pugnacious text-book of feminism. 

The author gives a history of the status of English women, illustrated 
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by references to contemporary literature from the days of the Resto- 
ration, thus putting the suffrage movement into its proper perspective. 
Anti-suffrage theses are dealt with at some length, the historical back- 
ground of the book providing the author with the materials for their 
destruction. This is, in fact, one of the sanest carrectives to the 
scrappy presentation of the case either for or against the extension of 
the franchise to women which is all that most papers vouchsafe to 
offer us. 


THE CITY 


HE good tone in the markets has continued, and gilt- 
edged stocks have reached figures which a few weeks 
ago would have appeared incredible. There is, 

however, nothing so extraordinary in this, for if money is 
really going to continue cheap, it pays people like banks and 
business men with surplus funds to invest in Trustee securi- 
ties yielding 4 per cent., for not only does this give them 
about 2} per cent. more interest than they receive on deposit 
with the banks, but in many cases they can borrow on the 
security of such stocks, at about 3} per cent., which shows 
them a fair margin of profit, and if, as is not improbable, the 
Bank rate is reduced still further, such margin of profit will 
be appreciably increased. The time is now approaching, 
however, when, in my opinion, people who hold Consols and 
other Government stocks of a similar nature should sell them 
and re-invest in other Trustee stocks or Government loans of 
high quality which have to be paid off within a fixed period, 
that being the only certain way of insuring against loss of 
capital in the shape of a falling away in price. The Peruvian 
revolt has caused a slight set back, but is not likely to exercise 
any permanent effect; and a slight pause in the upward 
movement will be healthy. General indications point to a 
continuance of good markets and higher prices. The move- 
ment has not had time to affect higher-yielding securities to 
any great extent, but during the next few months it will 
probably overflow into such securities. The flood of new 
issues must, however, now and again cause a check, and 
holders who see good profits on securities the prices of which 
have risen to the figure at which they have ultimately to be 
paid off, should not fail to utilise the opportunity of turning 
such profits into cash. 
* * ** 

The rise in Trustee and other gilt-cdged securities has 
brought about a big demand for loans of the best foreign 
Governments, yielding 4 per cent. or slightly over, and 
securities like the Danish Government 4 per Cent. Loan, a 
short time ago obtainable at 95, have now reached par. 
Twenty million pounds of Prussian Treasury Notes, offered 
at 97, recently referred to by me, have been hugely over- 
subscribed, as was anticipated. The genuine investor who 
buys to hold can often find better markets in foreign loans on 
some of the European Bourses than in this country. For 
example, the highest-yiclding Swedish Government Loan 
quoted in London is that of 1908, on which interest is paid at 
the rate of 4 per cent. until June, 1918, after which it is 3} per 
eent. This loan is quoted at 86, at which, after allowing for 
the reduction in interest, it yields only a little less than 4} 
per cent., whereas there was recently placed on the Continent 
a loan by the same Government, in 4} per Cent. Bonds, which 
can now be purchased to yield £4 9s. per cent., coupons being 
payable in London, Paris, Hamburg, and Stockholm. Sweden 
possesses national reproductive assets exceeding the National 
Debt in value by some £50,000,000. Another excellent loan 
of the same type, but giving a lower yield, is the Swiss 
Federal Railways 4 per Cent. Loan of 1914, fr.60,000,000 
of which are now being issued in Switzerland, the subscription 
list closing on the 12th inst. The issue price is 97 per cent., 
and as, commencing with 1922, the loan has to be paid off at 
par by fifty annual drawings of equal amounts, and, besides 
being secured on the railways themselves, is a direct obliga- 
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tion of the Swiss Confederation, it would be difficult to find 
a safer investment to yield a little over 4 per cent. 
x * ra 


It is doubtful if many people other than actual or intending 
investors ever read the prospectuses which appear day by day 
in the newspapers. This is a pity, for they contain a good 
deal of general and up-to-date information and, although, 
in the case of company prospectuses, the promoters do not 
pay for advertising space in order to draw attention to any 
blemishes in their wares, the prospectuses are, I think, more 
accurate than the news columns. The reader of prospectuses 
will find, for instance, that most of the advertisements 
inviting subscriptions to the Government and Municipal loans, 
which constitute the majority of the public offerings that are 
now being made, are striking examples of collectivism in 
practice. Almost all the prospectuses of the New Zealand 
and Australian State Loans emphasise the fact that State 
property is equal or superior in value to the National Debt, 
and that the money now raised is for reproductive purposes 
such as railway construction. The city of Kieff prospectus, 
issued last week, stated that against the town’s indebtedness 
of £1,216,886 it possessed assets worth £13,621,388. The 
loan offered to the British public was for £530,000, to cover 
the cost of construction of a hospital and schools, a covered 
market, and other municipal improvements. Not many 
people would have named Kicff as the fourth largest city in 
the Russian Empire, but this it is, with a population of 
700,000—say, that of Birmingham. 

** * * 


If perusal of prospectuses adds to the reader’s fund of 
general knowledge, a scanning of the general mectings of 
sharcholders in railway companies develops his sense of 
humour. It would be difficult to find a greater exhibition of 
fatuity than is afforded by the proceedings at these meetings ; 
for example, on Wednesday last, at the London, Chatham & 
Dover Railway meeting, one sharcholder made the following 
delightful remarks :— 


If the directors had taken something from the balance forward 
and paid a larger dividend, it would not only have pleased the Pre- 
ference shareholders, but would have given a crumb of comfort also 
to the Ordinary shareholders. He quite appreciated that the reason 
they had not paid more was the very heavy expenditure on coal 
wages, etc. To make the dividend of 3 per cent. would require only 
£13,000 more. The constant increase in expenses must in the long 
run be borne by the public, and, as in all trading undertakings, it 
was justifiable to increase the charge to the public, having regard to 
the additional cost of carrying on their business. He did not see why 
workmen should not pay the same fares as other people, and he was 


sure season ticket holders would not object to paying a trifle more ; 


and by these means it would be possible, by very small additions to 
fares, to increase the profit sufficiently to provide the full dividend 
on the Second Preference stock. He urged that railway magnates 
should combine to make strong representation to Parliament for the 
abolition of the passenger duty. 

The notion that season ticket holders would not object to 
paying “a trifle’ more for the purpose of increasing the 
stockholders’ dividends is naive, but the chairman’s reply to 
this proposal that fares should be raised was also delightful, 
it being: “ Acts of Parliament are the stumbling block.” 
“* Stumbling block ” is good. At the South-Eastern Railway 
meeting, held on the same day, the chairman said that in 
accordance with a suggestion made, he would take it upon 
himself to propose to the Board that they should send out a 
short circular to the stockholders, asking whether in future 
they wished the whole of the “ voluminous details ” con- 
tained in this year’s report, or whether they preferred that 
such full details of the accounts should only be sent to those 
proprietors who wanted them. These “ voluminous de- 


tails * have been forced upon the railway companies by the 
Government, and the idea that stockholders do not want to 


be bothered with figures relating to their properties shows 
the state of mind that still obtains in our railway board- 


rooms, 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Underground Electric Railways of London.—Purchasers of this com- 
pany’s 6 per Cent. Income Bonds at 89-90—at which price they have 
stood many times during the past six months—have been able to 
realise a good profit this week, the quotation having at one time 
touched 96-96}. The Income Bonds depend upon revenue for their 
interest, and as the Underground draws a considerable part of its 
income from the London General Omnibus Co., the earnings of the 
latter are of interest to the holders of the 6 per Cent. Income Bonds. 


London General Omnibus.—There are conflicting rumours as to the 
profits of this great undertaking. A year ago the company was 
running just under 2,500 “buses. The Traffic Commission was 
appointed, and the L.G.O. expected some recommendation would be 
made to limit the street passenger traflic, and it consequently placed 
every available car on the road in order to increase its proportion of 
the total "buses running, thus raising its working expenses. There 
was rejoicing when the Commission suggested no limitation of “buses, 
but the expense had been incurred. Against this must be set the 
large increase in takings, although as £100 of fares represents less than 
£8 profits, the additional net revenue from this source may not be 
more than £40,000. The company has now largely withdrawn its 
surplus vehicles, and has come to an arrangement with its plucky 
little rival, the National Steam Car, so that the way seems clear for 
a successful year. If the company pays 8 per cent. for 1913 (which 
goes to the Underground Electric Railways Co.), the Underground 
will pay the Income Bonds their full interest for the latter half of 
that year. We think the full rate will be forthcoming. 


Maypole Dairy.—A slight check to the extraordinary prosperity of 
this company is manifest in the accounts for 1913. Copra, one of the 
chief bases of the nut-and-milk margarine which the company sells, 
has risen 100 per cent. in price in some two years, and profits on 
** double-weight ” have decreased. The net trading profit is £489,000, 
which is back at the 1911 level. 1912 holding the record with £550,000. 
On the 2s. Deferred shares a dividend of 3s. 3d. per share (1624 per 
cent.) is paid, as compared with 4s. 3d. for 1912, and 4s. for 1911. 
The Deferred share capital was doubled at the half-year, the share- 
holders taking up the new issue at par (2s.), although their old shares 
were saleable at about 62s. Bearing this in mind, the year’s dividend 
is equivalent to 100 per cent. only, which, on a 10 per cent. basis. 
would make the shares worth about 20s. each. It is not quite clear 
what has become of the £185,000 raised from the new shares, but 
apparently the company obtained practically very little further 
working capital, owing to its payment of an exceptionally large 
interim dividend. 

Lister & Co.—As a company Lister’s have never done so well as 
when under private ownership. The year prior to its flotation the 
profits were £200,000, and the average for the five years previously 
was £196,000. Since its registration the company’s highest profit has 
been £181,000, in 1912, and its lowest £2,386, in 1892. Its dividends 
also have fluctuated widely—from 10 per cent. (on one occasion only) 
to 2 per cent., but since 1901 there has been a steady, if slow, increase, 
and for the past four years 74 per cent. has been paid. For 1913 its 
net gain was £151,000, and the fall in the profits is due to the high 
price of raw silk. The company’s “liquid” position is exceptionally 
strong ; it has enough cash and bills to pay off all its trade creditors, 
and there are stocks valued at £578,000. The prospects for the 
current year are good, provided manufacturers are able to advance 
prices to off-set the higher cost of materials. 


Gas Light & Coke Co.—Dear coal and a mild autumn have reduced 
this great gas company’s revenue for the six months ended December, 
1913, and the net profit of £317,000 is £41,000 lower than for the 
corresponding period of 1912. As £15,000 goes to the Redemption 
Fund, and the half-year’s dividend, at the rate of £4 17s. 4d. per cent., 
requires £398,000, there is a deficit of £96,500 on the six months’ 
working, which is made up out of the balance brought forward. If 
Parliament passes the company’s Bill to substitute tests of calorific 
for illuminating power, the company will doubtless reap some benefit. 
But there are few indications of cheaper coal just yet, and that is the 
chief cause of the decline in profits. To raise the price of gas, the 
rate of dividend must be lowered. Another bad half-year may lead 
to this remedy being applied. 

St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad.—Early in 1913 this railroad 
sold a large issue of bonds, which were placed in Paris. Shortly 
afterwards it failed to raise $2,250,000 to retire some short-dated 
bonds, and a Receiver was appointed in June, 1913. That outspoken 
body, the Interstates Commerce Commission, has been investigating 
the position, and its report contains some caustic comments, not only 
upon the railroad company’s extravagance, but upon the ~ sale of 
securities to the investing public through bankers at a time when 
every appearance indicated the insolvency of the issuing company 
(which) invites and warrants the condemnation of all those parti- 
cipating in the sale.” These remarks have already elicited a sharp 
rejoinder from one well-known firm, and that the Commission's stric- 
tures will not be allowed to pass without challenge is certain. 
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THE 
CURE OF CONSUMPTION 


— 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, AND NASAL CATARRH. 





Dr. EDWIN W. ALABONE’S TREATMENT. 


Readers who desire to know of a successful method of 
treating consumption should investigate the system originated 
by Dr. E. W. Alabone, now known as the “ ‘ Alabone * Treat- 
ment for Consumption and Asthma.”’ So phenomenal have 
been its results that those who elect to adopt it place them- 
selves beyond a doubt in far the most favourable position 
known in the medical world towards ensuring the eradication 
of their tubercular trouble. 


It is very difficult to persuade some people of the efficacy 
of any kind of treatment for consumption. They have seen 
so many failures with other methods that they are sceptical ; 
but when they look at the record of the “ Alabone ”’ treat- 
ment they are faced with the facts of forty years, with chapter 


| 





and verse of thousands of cases in which people who were | 


formerly consumptive have been perfectly cured, and remain 
so. Those leave no doubt as to its being possible to fight 
tuberculosis successfully. 


Cases of pulmonary and other forms of consumption have 


been successfully treated by the “‘ Alabone ”’ system of treat- | 
ment, not only by the discoverer himself, but also by the | 
continually increasing number of physicians in different parts | 


of the country who employ this method in the phthisical 
cases under their care. 


These medical men are unanimously of opinion that it is 
an effectual method of dealing with such diseases. Further- 
more, it is a significant fact that some of the practitioners 
who now so strongly recommend its adoption have them- 
selves been cured or have had members of their own families 
cured by the “‘ Alabone ”’ treatment. 


A Doctor’s ADVICE. 


Extremely satisfactory reports of improvement and ultimate 
cures are continually being received, the correspondents being 
anxious to demonstrate the fact that, although in the past 
they had been regarded as utterly hopeless cases, they are 
now perfectly well, being able to resume their former occupa- 
tions. 


The following letter from a physician is taken as typical 
of a very large number which have been received from 
members of the medical profession : 


I have now for many years prescribed Dr. Alabone’s 
treatment in chest diseases. 


Since then I have proved personally the value of them, 
and, to quote one case alone, a lady is still living who 
years ago was given up as a “ hopeless case’ by two of 
the principal hospital consultants. It was left to me to 
tell her husband that I doubted if she would live a fort- 
night. I suggested Dr. Alabone’s treatment as a dernier 
ressort, and she recovered. 


I can only say that had I any relations suffering from 
tubercular mischief I should consider it my positive duty 
to urge them to try Dr. Alabone’s treatment.—I am, 
yours faithfully, 

——, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 


The intrinsic value of this method of treatment for chest 
complaints has been proved many times over, the truth of 
numerous cures being vouched for by unimpeachable and 
disinterested witnesses, so that the large number of persons 
suffering from lung diseases need have no hesitation in 
adopting it in their own cases. 


Nurses as well as physicians have written endorsing the 
above facts, and giving particulars of remarkable cures that 





have been effected in their own cases, or in cases of patients 
with whom they were concerned. 


A professional nurse, who was herself cured after she had 
returned home from a sanatorium without receiving any 
benefit whatever, writes of her experience in that institution 
in a way which at once shows that she, like many others, had 
no faith in the open-air “ cure ”’ for consumption— 


At the recommendation of a physician I went to a well- 
known sanatorium to undergo the “ open-air ’’ treatment. 
During my stay there, instead of it in any way ameliorating 
my symptoms, they rapidly became worse, till I was 
advised to return home by the physician. 


DooMED PATIENTS CURED. 


To further emphasise the success of the treatment under 
consideration, we are adding a few unsolicited testimonials, 
which have been addressed by the writers to the editors of 
leading journals :— 


Srr,—I should like to state the benefit I have derived 
from Dr. Alabone’s treatment. 


Twelve months ago I was dangerously ill; in fact, lay 
at death’s door. Two physicians were called in consulta- 
tion, who said there was not the least hope, and that the 
end was very near. 


On hearing this my husband thought he would try Dr. 
Alabone’s treatment, although all my friends thought it 
was too late for anything to do me good. 


After a fortnight there was a change for the better, and 
I went on steadily improving, and am now glad to say in 
good health. I hope never to have a return of the disease, 


I might add that I had been ill for twelve months, 
during which time I had the best advice, but nothing did 
me the least good. Towards the end I had tubercular 
ulceration of the bowels.—Yours respectfully, 

C. NICHOLS. 


Reading. 

S1r,—I wish to give an outline of my case, in the earnest 
hope that some poor sufferer may reap encouragement in 
reading it. 

In the year 1887 I was taken seriously ill, bringing up 
a large quantity of blood. I sought the best medical 
opinions, and after some months’ treatment the physicians 
pronounced my case hopeless. 


I then sought the advice of a well-known specialist in the 
treatment of consumption, who recommended change of 
air, but I did not improve. Another physician was con- 
sulted, and after a careful examination pronounced my 
case beyond medical skill, saying that he did not think it 
was possible I could live more than three months, con- 


sumption of the bowels having set in ; and in this serious 


condition a friend advised me, as a last hope, to see Dr. 
Alabone. 


I need not say how thankful we all are that we heard of. 
him, for we did not think it possible for anyone to be alive. 


and be in a more helpless condition. Friends said, “‘ Surely 
H. G. cannot recover”; but, sir, through Dr. Alabone’s 
treatment I did recover, and have attended to my business 
earnestly since. Hundreds can testify how serious my 
illness was, and are amazed at the cure. I know another 


case in Reading which was given up as hopeless before he. 


went to Dr. Alabone.—I am, your obedient servant, 
H. G. 


Anyone interested in the most important question of 
fighting consumption should obtain and very carefully 
peruse a copy of Dr. Alabone’s treatise on diseases of the 
chest, entitled:—‘*The Cure of Consumption, Asthma, 


| Chronic Bronchitis and Catarrh,”’ by Edwin W. Alabone, 


| M.D.Phil., D.Sc., ex-M.R.C.S.Eng. 


Illusrtated by numerous 
cases pronounced incurable by the most eminent physicians. 
47th Edition, 171st thousand. 
Lynton House, Highbury Quadrant, London, N. 


Price 2s. 6d., post free from 
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A World’s Record Seller in 
the Making. 


JACK LONDON’S 
Masterpiece, 


THE VALLEY OF 
THE MOON 


(MILLS & BOON.) 
12 Superb Reviews 


Times.—‘ Delightful ; absorbing.” 

Morning Post.—“ Very beautiful.” 

Observer.—‘“‘One of the finest novels in its own way. 
Tatler.—* A book to read many, many times.” 


Daily Telegraph.‘ An achievement in romanée and | 


realism.” 
Eastern Morning News.—“ The finest of all the fine things 
London has done.” 


Punch—‘“ London at his delightful best. 
successful.” 


Referee.—‘‘ The finest novel we have read for some time.” 
Daily Graphic.—** The best novel of Jack London.” 

Dublin Herald.—*“ The most remarkable book of the season.” 
Scotsman.—* Mr. London has done nothing better.” 

Dundee Advertiser.—“ The work of a master.” 


Brilliantly 





A NOVEL OF GREAT DISTINCTION 


SARAH EDEN 


BY E. S. STEVENS, 


Author of “ The Veil,” “The Mountain of God,” “ The Lure,” 
&e., &e. G/- 


A remarkable novel, which is a departure from the author's usual style. 
“Sarah Eden”’ is a study of a not entirely normal temperament, but a 


temperament which frequently leaves a mark on the thought of its 
contemporaries. Many such characters as Sarah Eden have been described 
either as saints, lunatics or fanatics, and are seldom presented as human 


beings. Sarah Eden is a devotee, but she is also a very human being. 
The book is full of the drama of conflict, the tragedy of wills in opposition, 
and the colour of the East. 


J. E. BUCKROSE 


Everyone reads J. E. BUCKROSE, whose Yorkshire classic, DOWN 
OUR STREET, sells better and better. All Fiction-readers love 
** Mrs. Bean,’’ the delicious character of the book! MILLS & BOON 
have ready a delightful new long novel by J. E. BUCKROSE, 
entitled 


GAY MORNING «. 


which is certain to bea great success. Like all the BUCKROSE 
novels it is full of sunshine, laughter and fresh air. Get it to-day. 


WORKS BY J. E. BUCKROSE. 


DOWN OUR STREET. 6s. cloth. 1s. net paper, and 15s. net 
cloth. 


LOVE IN A LITTLE TOWN. Gs. cloth. 1s. net cloth. 
THE BROWNS. 6s. cloth. 

A BACHELOR’S COMEDY. 6s. cloth. 

BECAUSE OF JANE. 6s. cloth. 1s. net cloth. 

A GOLDEN STRAW. Gs. cloth. Gd. paper. 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF A FOOL. Gs. cloth. 6d. paper. 





| MILLS &« BOON’S | 
Latest Gencral Literature- 





| THE PHILIPPINES. 


By the Hon. De an C. Worcester, Author of “ The Philippine Islands and 
| their People,"’ etc. With 128 full-page Illustratiéns. Two vols., 8vo. 30s, net. 


EIGHT YEARS IN GERMANY. 


By I. A. R. Wyte, Author of ‘*My German Year."’ Illustrated. Demy ®vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


| IN CHEYNE WALK AND THEREABOUT. 


Containing short accounts of some Ingenious People and Famous Places that 
were by the Riverside at Chelsea. By ReGcinatp Biunt, Author of *’ Paradise 
Row.”’ With 22 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


| MARGHERITA OF SAVOY. 
6/- 


By Madame Zampint SaLazar. With a Preface by Ricuarp Bacor. Ilus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, . 6d. net. 


| THE HERO OF BRITTANY: Armand de Chateaubriand. 


By E. Herprn. Soanenaans by Mrs. Corqgunoun Grant. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. n 


| FORTY YEARS IN BRAZIL. 


By Frank Bennett. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


| MY COSMOPOLITAN YEAR. 


By the Author of “* Mastering Flame" and “ Ashes of Incense."' With 19 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


_TWO YEARS WITH THE NATIVES IN THE WESTERN 
PACIFIC. 


By Dr, Fecix Spetser. With 40 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


_ ROMAN MEMORIES IN THE LANDSCAPE SEEN FROM 


RI. Narrated by Tuomas Spencer Jerome. Illustrated by Morcan 
is. With 3 Maps. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


| RAMBLES IN ROME. 


By G. E. Trourseck, Authorof “ Rambles in Florence,’’ With 8 Illustrations, 
in Colour, by Rose McAnprew, and 33 from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 


LETTERS TO CHILDREN ABOUT DRAWING, PAINTING, 


AND SOMETHING MORE. By Joun Meape. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. A 
charming book which will fulfil a long-felt want. 


|THE POCKET ASQUITH. 


By E. E. Morton. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2S. net.; Paper, 1s. net. An antho- 
logy from the works and speeches of the Prime Minister. 
(Uniform with “The Pocket Gladstone” and “The Pocket Disraeli.”) 


HOW TO TREAT BY SUGGESTION, with and without 


Hypnosis. A Notebook for Practitioners. By Epwin L. Asn, M.D.Lond., 
Author of ** Nerves and the Nervous."’ Crown 8vo, 1S. net. 





6/- There is always a new 


MILLS & BOON NOVEL 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 
SARAH EDEN 
CAY MORNING 


Jack LONDON 
E. S. STEVENS 
J. E. BuckrosE 
COPHETUA’S SON JOAN SUTHERLAND 
MALLORY’S TRYST Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 
THE RELATIONS (New Edit'on) Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
HIS CREAT ADVENTURE ROBERT HERRICK 
ONE MAN RETURNS HAROLD SPENDER 
THE MUSIC MAKERS LovuIsE MACK 
CRIZEL MARRIED Mrs. G. DE HORNE VAIZEY 
BREADANDBUTTERFLIES Dion CLAYTON CALTHROP 
PATIENCE TABERNACLE SoPHIE COLE 
THE PRIDE OF THE FANCY GEORGE EDGAR 
VICTORY LAW ANNE WARWICK 
BURNT FLAX Mrs. H. H. PENROSE 
LADY SYLVIA’S IMPOSTOR THoMAsS COBB 
THE CONDOLA RoOTHAY REYNOLDS 
THE TRACY TUBBSES JEssiz Pore 
JOHN WARD, M.D. ARTHUR HOOLEY 
HER LAST APPEARANCE A. NUGENT ROBERTSON 
THE PROCRESS OF PRUDENCE W. F. HEWER 
THE MACIC TALE OF HARVANCER AND YOLANDE G. P. BAKER 
THE PLUNDERER Roy NORTON 
KICKS AND HA’PENCE HENRY STACE 
HAPPY EVER AFTER R. ALLATINI 
AN ABSENT HERO Mrs. Frep REYNOLDS 
THE WEB OF LIFE (New Edition) ROBERT HERRICK 








MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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